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views, from fairly conservative to extreme “left,” provided me 


Bi: in the summer of 1936 friends of nearly all shades of 


with funds to make a two months’ trip to Europe. The main 
purpose was to enable, in a sense perhaps to compel me to loaf for 
a while after several years of intense and uninterrupted activity, which 
had included direct participation in many serious and dramatic in- 
dustrial conflicts, such as the Marion, N. C. strike in 1929 in which 
six men were wantonly killed, shot in the back, by strike deputies ; 
coal miners’ strikes in West Virginia in 1930 and 1931; and later some 
of the movements which led up to the formation of the C. I. O. and 
the organization of hundreds of thousands of workers in hitherto non- 
union industries, such as the Auto-Lite strike in Toledo in 1934, the 
General Motors strike of 1935, and the Goodyear Rubber strike in 
the spring of 1936 where the wave of sit-down or stay-in strikes had 
its origin. 

These years had also been years of intense political activity and 
controversy. For some time I had been one of the leaders in the 
Trotzkyist movement in this country. I held a thorough-going Marx- 
ist-Leninist position and accepted the metaphysics of that movement. 
I rejected Christianity utterly, believed religion was nothing but 
“opiate of the people,” the church simply a bulwark of an iniquitous 
Status quo. 

Though in conformity with the wishes of my friends, I planned 
conscientiously to loaf and see sights in Europe, except for a one week’s 
visit with Trotzky, I was saying to myself that when I got surfeited 
with rest and simply had to do something, it would be an article ex- 
posing the anti-revolutionary position of such left-wing religionists as 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and pointing out that it was precisely such men 
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who were most dangerous to the revolutionary cause: the workers; 
would not pay any attention to the Machens and Fosdicks anyway, , 
but they might listen to the Niebuhrs who, not hardened in dialectical | 
materialism, would nevertheless also betray them when the revolu- ; 
tionary crisis came. 

When I sailed out of New York harbor on a June day I had not | 
the faintest idea that I should return with my basic outlook and con- | 
victions changed and that my first act on returning in August would. 
be to sever my connections with the Trotzkyist movement. 

When I returned from that journey, I was again a Christian be- 
liever looking to the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ as the one 
fountain-head of salvation and life. I had again become convinced 
that there will be no revolution, no new world in which righteousness 
dwelleth, unless men are revolutionized. “The Kingdom of God is 
at hand”—the great change, the new day—so what? Organize, agi- 
tate, fight! No, first of all, “Repent.” There are not-a few in the 
left-wing, by the way, who are beginning to see that. To see that 
the ultimate question has to do with the nature of man, whether 
he is essentially a child of God capable of making moral decisions and 
therefore of living in a free society or whether he is essentially an 
animal, in which case every society, every state, every economic order, 
no matter how it may be camouflaged temporarily, will be a wolf- 
pack with the strongest and most brutal of the wolves as the dictator ; 
and business and politics will always be “the game of who gets what 
when,” and the distant as well as the immediate future will be with 
the dictators since in that case they are building on fact, on what is 
real in the structure of man, and not on illusion. 

I was convinced before that summer was over that the labor and 
revolutionary movement had in so many places suffered defeat, and 
in others had come to an impasse, largely because of ethical and 
spiritual shortcomings. “There shall be no classless state—no abund- 
ant life—no peace, until each of us shall have said, ‘Lord, is it I!’ ” 
I was convinced that if you resorted to violence, dictatorship, ter- 
rorism, chicanery, if you elevated ruthlessness, temporarily you told 
yourself of course, into a major virtue to gain your goal—not of 
course because you wanted to but because it was “the only realistic 
thing to do”—you would get the violence, dictatorship, terrorism 
and chicanery that you practiced, not the fair goal about which 
you dreamed and orated. The movement which began with the 
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contention that “anything goes” in dealing with the class-enemy 
would presently find each of its myriad factions believing that “any- 
thing goes” in dealing with every other faction and would end in 
the enforced unity and futility of a Fascist concentration camp. 
I became again a Christian pacifist as I had been during the last 
war. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to amplify the statement of 
these views or to present the theoretical and practical considerations 
which in my opinion give them validity. That is of course important. 
To some extent I have tried to do this elsewhere. What I wish to 
attempt here is to recall for myself and to picture for the reader 
the inner, psychological process which led to the change which I 
have sketched. 

There are times when it seems impossible or indelicate or even 
blasphemous to speak or write of certain personal experiences. Ob- 
viously, too, the way in which a person arrives at views or convictions 
does not in and by itself prove their truth, at least not for others. 
These convictions must submit to the test of reason and of practical 
experience. How often also when one has tried to speak in the simplest 
and most honest way of that which lies deepest and is most precious, 
one wonders whether a human being can ever even approximate to 
self-knowledge and still more to simple and truthful utterance about 
that which nearly concerns him. “The heart is deceitful above all 
things.” On the other hand, there are moments when one is moved 
or forced to testify. And is it not an apt saying of Arnold Lunn’s 
that “it is difficult to understand why reticence should be a virtue 
in religion and self-expression an essential of art. No sense of reti- 
cence restrains the poet or the artist .. . from his attempt to trans- 
late into words, form or color the beauty which he has experienced. 
Why should self-expression be a virtue in the artist and self-suppres- 
sion a virtue in the apologist?”? As Mr. Lunn goes on to suggest, not 
all reticence is commendable; there is also a “reticence of doubt.” 
He quotes Father Bede Frost in a passage which many perhaps need 
to take to heart: “If the average Christian of today is reticent about 
his religion it is not because it is so deep and so intimately dear a 
thing to him, but because it is so shallow and so cheap. . . . Touch 
one of these ‘reticent’ people upon a matter in which he is interested 
—politics, sport, business—and how easily he passes from impersonal 
discussion to personal reminiscence and personal experience.” 
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II 


Toward the end of July in 1936 we were in Paris. We were de- 
voting ourselves to sight-seeing. When you go sight-seeing in Europe, 
you go to see churches even if you believe that it would be better if 
there were no churches for any one to visit. So one afternoon I walked! 
into the church of St. Sulpice, having been attracted to that particu- 
lar edifice partly by this general sight-seeing interest, partly because: 
I had a vague recollection that some of the famous French preachers: 
had in the past occupied its pulpit. I am not ordinarily greatly at-- 
tracted by Roman Catholic churches, often quite distinctly repelled by ' 
the profusion of cheap-looking images. St. Sulpice seemed very much | 
cluttered with statues; besides repair work was going on and there: 
was a good deal of scaffolding about, especially in the vicinity of ' 
the altar. Yet somehow almost from the moment I had set foot in: 
the sanctuary, a deep and what seemed a singing peace (though I 
did not think I heard any physical sounds) came over me. I do not | 
wish to give the impression that this peace took the place of a felt 
turbulence. I had all along acted pretty conscientiously according 
to my lights and was not aware of any inner conflict. For the rest I 
had a sense of comfortable though not exuberant physical well-being 
on that afternoon. Yet the sudden new sensation was one of a deep- 
ened, a fathomless peace, and of the spirit hearing what I suppose 
people are trying to describe or point to when they use the, to me, 
stuffy and banal phrase, “the music of the spheres,” but to which 
the Bible refers in words worthy of the experience when it speaks of 
the time “when the morning stars sang together.” 

Then I seated myself on a simple bench and looked toward the 
altar and the cross. Something inside me seemed to say: “This is 
where you belong, in the church not outside it.” I was immediately 
certain that when I returned to the United States in a couple of weeks, 
I should sever my connection with the Trotzkyist movement and re- 
join the church. Perhaps I should add that at the time I did not 
think about re-entering the ministry. When I reflected on that some 
days later, I felt indifferent about it. Two or three weeks later I be- 
gan to hope that I might have an opportunity to enter the ministry 
again; but I doubted whether any church would have me and felt 
that if this proved to be the case, it would be what I deserved. Per- 
haps this is also the point at which to run ahead of my story a little 
and to mention an incident in which it may be the hand of God is to 
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be seen. One of the men whom I wanted to tell about my return to 
the Christian movement at the earliest possible moment was Ted 
Chaffee, the director of Labor Temple, who had remained a dear 
friend through all the years, though we differed about religion and 
the church. However, during the first week or two after my return, I 
was fully occupied in trying to formulate and write down my new 
position and the reasons for it, and in talking with my Trotzkyist 
associates who were of course profoundly shocked. So it was toward 
the end of September that I wrote Ted a note telling him briefly of 
what had happened, saying that I wanted to have a talk with him 
and asking him to lend me his copy of Younger Churchmen Look at 
the Church. The next afternoon I picked up an afternoon paper in > 
Grand Central station before taking a train to see friends at Williams- 
town. It was about the time Ted might have been reading my letter 
had he been at home and alive. As I opened the paper after getting 
seated in the train, the first thing that struck my eye was the head- 
line about his sudden death in Minneapolis, as he was beginning an 
address the burden of which was that our age is not shut in to a choice 


_of “Fascism or Communism.” 


One of the first things I thought about after that experience in the 
church of St. Sulpice was Francis Thompson’s poem, “The Hound 
of Heaven.” I had first come upon it about 1916. I was introduced 
to it, as to other great literature, by a group which included Willard 
Sperry, J. Edgar Park, Ambrose W. Vernon and others with whom it 
was my privilege to be associated in the years leading up to America’s 
entry into the World War. It had made a great impression on me 
because it depicted an element in spiritual experience with which, as 
I shall indicate presently, I was familiar. Snatches of lines from 
“The Hound of Heaven” came back to me as from day to day I 
pondered on the meaning of my most recent experience. As soon as 
possible I obtained a copy and read the poem again “with exceeding 
great joy.” 

I fled Him down the arches of the years ; 


I fled Him down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind. 


Truly, I now realized, it was in a labyrinth that my mind had been 
wandering, as with the clue of Marxist-Leninist thought I had sought 
to understand what was happening in the world and had striven for 
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the goal of a just and brotherly world-order—a labyrinth in which i) 
the next step is always so clear, so inevitable, so promising, but the +) 
goal is no nearer. 

I went on to those vivid lines about being “shot, precipitated, , 
adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears.” I had indeed been aware : 
of no fears as I had participated in recent years in many of the most | 
bitter American strike struggles and only a week or two before in a. 
secret meeting of Trotzkyists from many parts of the world. Yet as I 
now reflected again upon the terrorism which was proceeding under | 
Stalin in Russia and reflected further that, in spite of its criticism of 
the Stalin regime, Trotzkyism with its belief in terrorism and dic- 
tatorship would inevitably have ended in doing much the same things 
if it had come to power and what a tragic outlook for mankind all 
this meant, Thompson’s arresting figure came back to me: Would 
not mankind and I be “‘shot, precipitated, adown Titanic glooms of 
chasméd fears,” with horrible destruction at the end of that flight, 
unless some Hand came out of the dark and snatched us to safety 
before the crash? | 

Once more that Hand had been laid upon me—“shade of His 
hand, outstretched caressingly.” Three other times in my life I had 
had transforming experiences which ever after I was compelled to 
regard as experiences of contact with God and with one exception 
they had come just as did this experience in Paris—without conscious 
preparation or seeking on my part. I did not go or try to go to God. 
He came. 

The first time was on an Easter Sunday afternoon when I was 
thirteen and had not the remotest notion that there was such a thing 
as experience of God which could come to people in Michigan in the 
twentieth century, or at any rate could come to me. I was walking 
in the pleasant spring sunshine near the little house in which we 
lived. Suddenly the world took on a new brightness and beauty ; the 
words, “Christ is risen indeed,” spoke themselves in me; and from 
that day God was real to me. 

A second experience occurred two or three years after I had en- 
tered the ministry. I had gone through the experience of adjusting 
my religious views, or at least the formulation of them, to new insights, 
scientific and otherwise. The process had been somewhat painful 
and difficult, but in my own thinking about it, it had been completed 
in satisfactory fashion. I was not thinking about the matter any more, 
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and was in a contented and happy mood. I was walking late one 
morning down the corridor of a hotel where we were staying for a 
few days. Suddenly came again that experience of a great light 
flooding in upon the world making things stand forth “in sunny out- 
_ line brave and clear” and of God being truly present and all-sufficient. 
With it came the feeling that I had not the same Gospel as ever to 
preach but a much greater Gospel, in the sense that my understand- 
_ing of it was enriched and my personal hold on God firmer. 

The other experience of this kind came in another way. It was in 
the late spring of 1917 when the United States had entered the war. 
So far as my intellectual processes were concerned I had, after intense 
concentration, continued to be firmly convinced of the soundness of 
my Christian pacifist position both on Scriptural and on practical 
grounds. But it was a desperate crisis. Other men whose honesty 
and fidelity to the Master I could not doubt were abandoning that 
position. Isolation is a dreadful thing. To feel the ties that have 
bound you to an enlightened and affectionate congregation snapping 
one after another—. I prayed as I never, I think, have prayed be- 
fore or since for assurance, for strength, for a sign if it might be of 
his presence. The sign came one afternoon in the same kind of 
experience of illumination and “Real Presence” as in the other cases. 
The burden of fear and anxiety was rolled away. 

As I have already said, in and by themselves such experiences have 
- little or no evidential value for others. But to the one who has them 
they are simply fact. Having seen he cannot not see. Accordingly 
to me, God seems above all to be a seeking God. It is we who run 
away, not we who seek and pursue him. But his love will not let us 
go. To a certain point, therefore, and in conformity at that point 
with my Calvinistic upbringing, I have always sympathized with 
theologies which emphasize the divine transcendence and initiative 
and human nothingness. Even the doctrine of election, in so far as 
it strives, as I suppose it does, to express the initiative of God in all 
things and especially in our salvation, has real validity. I can well 
believe at any rate that it grew out of the experience of certain of 
God’s people and their honest attempts to interpret that experience. 


III 


The question naturally arises: If you had experiences such as you 
describe in which you believed in the reality of God and his presence, 


then how could you desert Christianity, leave the church and so on? 
The answer to that question is in one sense a long one. It would cer- 
tainly include a reference to the extent to which the church fails men, 
as it is so well put in the findings of Madras, by “its lack of social 
guidance,” its failure honestly to carry out the implications of its own 
Gospel in various spheres of social life. It would include a discussion 
also of the extent to which the movement of social revolt takes on re- 
ligious forms, is even in its imperfect way a true expression of re- 
ligion. For example, the noblest participants in the revolutionary 
movement are inspired by the faith expressed in the Marxian phrase 
that “historic forces make the triumph of socialism inevitable.” But 
a force which makes for a world of righteousness and brotherhood, 
to which the individual must surrender himself utterly, and which is 
invincible—that is a pretty fair definition, I believe, of God, and of a 
Calvinist God! For our present purposes, however, and from our 
present approach dealing with the inner workings of the soul, the 
answer to the question I have raised may be simple and short. Josiah 
Royce has a great sentence upon which I happened only a few months 
ago which supplies the first part of this answer; Aldous Huxley who 
quotes Royce has the second part. Royce’s sentence is this: “Finite 
beings are always such as they are in virtue of an inattention which 
at present blinds them to their actual relations to God and to one 
another.” Huxley’s contribution to our answer is in the paragraph 
from his Ends and Means, which explains how, often, this “inatten- 
tion” comes about. 


I had motives for not wanting the world to have a meaning; consequently 
assumed that it had none, and was able without any difficulty to find satisfying 
reasons for this assumption. 

Most ignorance is vincible ignorance. We don’t know because we don’t want 
to know. It is our will that decides how and upon what subjects we shall use 
our intelligence. Those who detect no meaning in the world generally do so be- 


cause, for one reason or another, it suits their books that the world should be 
meaningless. 


The fact of the matter is that whenever I did think of those experi- 
ences which had meant so much to me, I was never in my Marxist- 
Leninist days able to bring myself to believe or say: “You were mis- 
taken, you had a dream, God is not real and you have never felt his 
Real Presence.” I could never bring myself to say that, any more 
than I could bring myself to say that I had not seen a certain sunset 
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in the Berkshires, or lived through an evening on a little lake in Mich- 
igan when the fire-flies formed a ring of golden fire a foot high around 
it, or that I had not read and been transfigured by the understanding 
of Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian Urn.” For to say that one has not seen 
what one has seen, experienced what one has experienced, is to say 
farewell to sanity. Since I could not look at my former experiences 
and say with the fool “There is no God,” what did I do when I no 
longer wanted to live under the dominion of such experiences? I 
simply stopped looking at them! 

Human beings have an almost infinite capacity for looking the 
other way, for evading the issue, for not reckoning with the whole, 
even of such experience as they have had, for this thing which Royce 
so aptly calls “inattention,” the effect of which is that they are “blind 
to their actual relationships to God and to one another.” Partly this 
is the effect of our weakness—the effort of really looking at anything, 
even a flower or a face, of being objective, getting out of ourselves 
into the Other even to that extent, is exceedingly painful, though the 
results are infinitely rewarding. But far more than most sophisticated 
persons, at any rate, would admit, our “inattention” is, as Huxley 
points out, whose humble confession surely brings him near to the 
kingdom of heaven, deliberate. We see what we want to see. We turn ° 
our backs upon what it does “not suit our books” to see—and then 
we tell ourselves that we are very realistic and informed and sophis- 
ticated and quite superior to the poor peasantry who bow their knees — 
to God and want to be humble followers of the gentle Jesus. 

The Satanic element, the true principle of evil in the universe, ac- 
cording to orthodox tradition, is pride, self-will, self-sufficiency. That 
is a profound truth and there is none which our age needs more des- 
perately to learn. 


IV 


As I look back now on the change which took place in me nearly 
three years ago, I think I can see two things which had happened 
that summer and of which I was as yet but dimly if at all aware, 
which served as preparation for the utterly unexpected and unsought 
experience which overtook me in the church of St. Sulpice. For one 
thing, my mind had been resting. The ear of the spirit was not deaf- 
ened as is the case with us most of the time by the clamor of the de- 
mands, the speech-making by ourselves and others, the activities of 
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life. If God did speak, there was under those circumstances a chance 
that he might be heard. One hour a day spent in such “silence” 
would mean daily, joyous, cataclysmic transformation for any of us. 
That is, alas, why we do not practice it. The demands God makes 
upon us are so much more exacting than our own, or our friends’, or 
the potentates’ of this earth. But surely the reader has himself often 
experienced the light and power that silently roll in upon us in those 
rare moments when our souls are quiet. 

The other thing that had happened was that I had become less 
cock-sure of my philosophy, how much less sure I was totally unaware 
of until after I began the intellectual process of reflection on my in- 
ner experience and the attempt to revaluate my Marxist-Leninist 
views. But I can recall clearly how I had been sensing that the revo- 
lutionary movement in Europe had come to an impasse, how the 
idealism and eldn seemed to have largely gone out of it, how fac- 
tionalism and lack of confidence on the part of the membership in the 
leadership and in each other had been eating at its vitals. I recall 
also how the speeding up of the armament industry, the maneuvers 
of bombing planes in the skies, the marching soldiers everywhere had 
made me feel that the world was again in a prelude-to-war period. 
I must have been much more ready than I had realized to come out 
of my coma of “inattention” and to pose the question: “If you turned 
out to be essentially right in your reading of the situation and of your 
duty in 1914-18, despite the fact that you were unbelievably ignorant 
and unsophisticated, because you believed in the way of the Cross, 
may it be that you are dead wrong now in spite of your learning and 
sophistication because you no longer believe in that way?” 

In any case, I am persuaded that whenever there is a breach made, 
no matter how small, in the citadel of human pride and self-will and 
self-sufficiency, a work of grace may take place, the bread of life may 
be broken and the wine of God’s love poured out for our revival and 
sustenance. 

The last subterfuge of pride and self-will in men of the intellectual 
and sophisticated type is expressed in the nostalgic plaint: “I want 
to believe, as I did in my youth or as my parents did; but alas, for 
me with my experience, my analytical, critical mind, I cannot.” How 
that attitude is essentially, though he who has it may not be aware of 
it, an expression of pride and self-glorification has been brilliantly 
suggested by William Hard, one of our leading reporters and political 
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analysts who some years ago was converted to the Christian faith, in 
a poem entitled “St. Thomas.” 


Kindle, O God, that Inner Light in me 
That lighteth every man—but ah! not me. 


Give it to me, O God, to be a saint 
Who am not and can never be a saint, ... 


O stop! For what, dear God, am I now saying? 
That Thou didst choose me out for such a saying? 


That I, this Thomas, was by Thee selected 
Out of men’s millions, millions, I selected 


To merit Thy damnation, I, I, I, 
Thy foe, Thy high foe, and Thy marked foe, I! 


See! God and I! He notes me! And His Light, 
He says, shall never change my dark to light! 


That is to say, when a man doubts that child-like saving faith can 
be his portion, it is only the old business of setting himself apart from 
his fellows, thinking of himself as a superior sort of being which means 
thinking of other men as.belonging to an humbler, lower order. In 
fact it means that he makes the preposterous, arrogant assumption 
that he is the highest form of being that exists, for he thinks of God 
either as unable to convince his own towering intellect or as a mad, 
sadistic power which will not listen to his prayer for salvation and 
purification and peace. When a man thus understands that he has 
once more been tricked by the arrogance, the self-sufficiency of the 
dependent being who thinks he can stand in himself, independent, 
then he cries out in self-abasement and child-like faith: 


Oh, Thomas! Kneel thee down! Abate thyself! 
Strike from thy self thy centering pride of self! 


Thou art not strange nor high, but only he, 
And he, and he, and he, and he, and he, 


Man, any man. So pray thy prayer anew. 
I shall, I do. I pray my prayer anew. 


IV 


There are two remarks that must be added to forestall misunder- 
standing of my position. The experience of being humbled by and 
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before God which I have tried to describe, in no sense implies, as I 
see it, any such thing as a stultification of the intellect, an anti-scien- 
tific or obscurantist attitude, a war of religion against science. It is 
precisely when the mind no longer considers itself to be the teacher 
of God when the mind knows that it is a learner in the universe, 
that the true and fruitful and endless labors of philosophy and science 
become possible. Science is a product of Jewish-Christian rather than 
Greek tradition, partly at least because there is more humility and 
less “pride of intellect” in the former. 

Lastly, the salvation which God in Christ brings I have never been 
able to think of as “individual,” in the sense of “not social.” For one 
thing, in its most intimate, personal form, it is an experience of abase- 
ment of the self before God, in which a man knows—knows with his 
whole being, “existentially”—that he is the murderer, the thief, the 
ingrate, the lustful one. Thus he becomes one with his fellows. Per- 
haps no one has ever expressed the attitude which flowers from such 
experience more clearly than Gene Debs in his speech before being 
sentenced to Atlanta during the war: “While there is a lower class, I 
am in it; while there is a criminal element, I am of it; while there is a 
soul in prison, I am not free.” 

Man in such an experience is always as Moses who once was stirred 
by the affliction of his people, but who has burned out. God is as 
the bush that burns and is not consumed—that principle in history, 
that Being who has willed history and who burns and burns with 
sorrow and love for his people afflicted in “the house of bondage.” 
And the sign that God has truly come is therefore necessarily that 
man identifies himself in a deeper, more intelligent and sacrificial 
way with God’s oppressed people and works for that one true 
revolution, which is material-spiritual, individual-social, by which 
those who accept the salvation and the law of God are led out of 
concrete social bondage into a real, not mythical or “beyond-history,” 
freedom in a “good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk 
and honey.” Or, in New Testament terminology, that revolution in 
which those who trust and follow Christ, seek “first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness” and also and necessarily since he is the 
God of the living and not of the dead, have “all these things”—food 
and drink and raiment gay as Solomon’s and the lilies of the field— 


“added unto them.” Dette 


THE WORSHIP OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES 
Its Origin and Significance 


By JAMES SHACKELFORD DAUERTY 


Te primary purpose of the Reformation was reformation— 


not revolution. The intention of the Reformers was the res- 

toration of the church to its early purity—not to establish in 
its place a secular society. Nothing could be more contrary to fact 
than the assumption that the Reformers were indifferent to the na- 
ture, the tradition and the essence of the church. Karl Barth rightly 
interprets Calvin’s intention when he declares that ours is the church 
reformed and therefore more rather than less essentially the church. 
The great Reformers were continuing “The Holy Catholic Church” 
as expressed in our creed. Their purpose was the restoration of the 
church catholic; delivered of the simony, corruption and superstition 
associated with the Roman hierarchy. 

In worship the purpose was the same. They sought to restore the 
pure worship of the early church, reformed of Roman aberra- 
tions and excrescences. This aim Calvin indicated on the title-page 
of his Liturgy: “Forme of Prayers and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments According to the Custom of the Ancient Church.” 

It should be remembered that for eleven centuries, the understand- 
ing of Christian worship and its ceremonial ran closely parallel in the 
Eastern and the Western Church. But in the beginning of the ninth 
century, a new and divergent trend is discernible. This trend becomes 
more evident and gains momentum after the middle of the twelfth 
century, through the influence of scholastic discussion and definition, 
and through individual invention of ceremonial. These were novel- 
ties. Yet they gained influence and spread from centre to centre, 
until by the end of the fifteenth, an entirely new view of the Canon 
of the Mass and its rationale, had won the field. 

This late-Mediaeval development, with its radical change of the 
whole meaning of the Mass and the relation of its parts—this late 
“Romanized”? ceremonial—led to many popular abuses aand super- 
stitions. Its crude expression of piety centred upon the moment of 
transubstantiation. It was pushed to incredible extremes and gross 
extravagances. The people lost all sense of perspective in the Eu- 

34! 
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charist. Their one desire was to see the Elevation, indeed, to see as 
many Elevations as possible. They rushed madly from one altar to 
another, without regard to the safety of life or limb of their fellows. 
Some even tried to “clamber over the shoulders” of the crowd to 
reach the altar where the next Elevation was to take place. In Eng- 
land, as well as on the Continent, it is recorded that rude country 
folk would shout to the priest: “Hold up! Sir John, Heave higher!” 
School work was interrupted at Eton and St. Paul’s that the boys 
might rush in to see the Elevation. Then they would immediately 
return to their classes. Many more illustrations could be given, but 
this is sufficient to demonstrate the aberrations of the late-Roman 
celebration and the imperative need for reformation and of a return 
to catholic understanding and observance. 

Then came the Renaissance with its new knowledge of the Greek 
language and of the Greek Fathers, its humanism, its revival of the 
classics and its re-evaluation of everything. Nothing escaped. Scho- 
lasticism, philosophy, theology, and of course, the whole system of 
eucharistic worship—all were critically re-examined. Inevitably, the 
Renaissance and the Reformation found expression in worship. 


i) 


The Gommon Trend and the Main Divergencies. The move- 
ments for reform in Germany, England and Switzerland moved along 
somewhat different lines. Luther remained a conservative adherent 
to the late-Mediaeval doctrine of the consecration of the Eucharist, 
but he cut away every idea of the Roman rationale of sacrifice from 
the German Mass. 

The English liturgical Reformation was the product of the blend- 
ing of three strong parties: (1) those who wished to maintain the 
late-Mediaeval status quo, (2) those who were deeply attached to 
the Calvinistic rationale of worship, and (3) those who desired to 
retain everything which held patristic foundation in undivided Chris- 
tendom. On the whole, the standard set by the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1549, in spite of the somewhat radical revision of 1552, has 
always remained, in the minds of thoughtful Anglican scholars, as 
the best liturgical expression of sound reformation in public worship. 

The Swiss or Calvinistic reformation of public worship became 
more radical than either of the other two, in spite of the fact that 
Calvin himself was distinctly more conservative, in conviction and 
purpose, than most of his followers proximate and remote. 
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This discussion is concerned, chiefly, with this last-named move- 
ment—specifically with the origin and significance of the worship of 
The Reformed Churches. 

All three of these main movements for reform in worship had a 
common objective: the recovery of corporate eucharistic worship, 
catholic in form and evangelical in spirit. All three sought deliver- 
ance from the late-Roman abnormity in the Mass—both as to theory 
and ceremonial. All was said in language of the people, in a clear 
and audible voice, thus restoring corporate worship. All three ex- 
pressed the catholic conception and norm of Christian worship as a 
corporate Holy Communion—the Reformed no less than the 
Lutheran and the Anglican. 

In the beginning, the Lutheran and the Reformed streams ran 
closely parallel; but soon these streams diverged. While the Reformed 
Churches later became less conservative in general than the Lutheran, 
with regard to the Communion Office Luther was by far the more 
radical. As one may observe in any Lutheran Order, and as 
Dr. Maxwell has pointed out in his Outline of Christian Worship, 
Luther unduly truncated the Mass. So violent was his revolt against 
the late-Roman idea of repeating our Lord’s sacrifice in the Mass, 
that he elided the legitimate and the essential: The Canon, i.e. the 
central part of the service. Indeed, the whole of the Canon, except 
the Words of Institution, is abolished ; the rite contains no Prayer of 
Consecration, no Memorial of Christ’s redemptive life, death or resur- 
rection; no Oblation of praise, thanksgiving or of self. He failed to 
incorporate in his “Deutche Messe” the fulness of even his own tenets. 
His work here is unduly negative and “sadly mutilated.” The Ele- 
vation is retained and the Roman error of Consecration of the Ele- 
ments by repetition of the Words of Institution, is also retained. This 
radical spoliation of the Mass deprives it of essential devotional ele- 
ments. 

Quite surprisingly, Calvin, with regard to the Order of Holy Com- 
munion, was more conservative than Luther. Indeed, he was far more 
conservative, in the generic sense, than any of his associates and fol- 
lowers. He was fortunate in finding in Strasbourg, a reformed liturgy 
which met Reformed standards. He found it so satisfactory that he 
“took and borrowed” it, to use his own words. 

Let us now consider this most significant liturgy in our Reformed 


heritage. 
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II 


The Strasbourg Bridge-Liturgy. Back of the liturgy of John Calvin 
lies an amazing history, which has come to light and which has been | 
made generally available to us only within the last seven years. Dr. 
William D. Maxwell, in his notable John Knox’s Genevan Service 
Book, 1556, has traced this liturgy and Calvin’s “Forme of Prayers” 
through succeeding editions back to their common source in Diebold 
Schwarz’s German Mass, celebrated on February 16, 1524, in the 
S. John’s Chapel of the Cathedral of S. Laurence, Strasbourg. 

This very black-letter manuscript may be seen today in the Stras- 
bourg Library. It is from this manuscript that all the later Stras-— 
bourg Liturgies, those of Calvin, and even those of John Knox were 
derived. 

This liturgy forms the bridge between the Latin and the Reformed 
Worship. 

We may now trace the gradual process of simplification until we 
come to the settled Reformed Order. Here is irrefutable evidence 
that our worship was catholic in origin and form, though evangelical 
in spirit. It omitted all prayers to and mention of the saints, the Vir- 
gin and the Roman idea of sacrifice in the Mass. All could be heard 
and understood and followed by the people. Thus the Eucharist 
again became a corporate Communion, according to true Catholic 
tradition and Reformed principles. 

Let us now follow the worship as conducted in S. Laurence Cathe- 
dral, Strasbourg. 

Dr. Maxwell has given us an excellent translation first in 
the Annual of the Scottish Church Service Society (May 1931- 
1932), and in his An Outline of Christian Worship (pp. 91-97). 

Our translation is from Die evangelischen deutchen Messen bis 
Luther’s Deutcher Messen, von D. Julius Smend. Géttingen, 1896, 
pp. 126-137. 

THE ORDER OF THE MASS 
AS THE CHURCH AT STRASBOURG NOW CELEBRATES IT 


The Celebrant enters, wearing eucharistic vestments, and begins the preparation 
at the altar steps with the Invocation: 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
K neeling—Make your confession to God the Lord, for He is good, and His 


mercy is everlasting. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord ; and 
Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. 
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And I poor sinner, confess before God the Almighty, that I have sinned griev- 
ously through the transgression of His Law; that I have done much that I should 
not have done, and have left undone much that I should have done, through 
unbelief and distrust towards God; and that I am weak in love towards my 
fellow-ministers and towards my neighbours. God knoweth how great is my guilt. 
I am truly sorry. Be gracious unto me, O Lord, a miserable sinner. Amen. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief. Lord, I believe ; help Thou 
mine unbelief, and grant me salvation. Amen. 

Then, going to the altar, and facing the people, the Celebrant says: 

God be gracious and merciful unto us all. Amen. 


The Introit or the Introduction to the Mass 


I believed, therefore have I spoken. I was greatly afflicted ; I said in my trans- 
gression, all men are liars. 

I will take the cup of salvation and call on the name of the Lord. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 


The Kyrieleison 


Kyrieleison; Lord, have mercy. Christeleison; Christ, have mercy. Kyriel- 
eison ; Lord, have mercy upon us. 


The Gloria in excelsis Deo 


Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace to men of good will. We praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, &c. (In German translation. ) 


Salutation 


The Celebrant, facing the people, says: 

The Lord be with you. 

Let us pray. 

Ever merciful, eternal God and Father, who willest to lead us by a right and 
true faith to Thine only-begotten Son: Grant now to Thy people that they may 
never cling to any created thing, but only seek and find an entrance into Thy 
favor ; through Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

Now, facing the people, a Minister reads the Epistle. Galatians 3 :3-14 (in 
German). 


The Gospel (In German) John 6 :41-58 
The Creed (Apostles’ or Nicene sung in German) 


The Preparation 
The Celebrant prepares the Elements, after which he turns to the people and 


says: 
Dearly beloved, pray God the Father, through Jesus Christ our Lord, that He 
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will send us the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, to make our bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is our reasonable service. May this happen to 
us all. Amen. 


Salutation 


The Lord be with you. 


The Preface to The Lord’s Supper 


Lift up your hearts. 

Give thanks unto the Lord our God. 

It is indeed our duty, and is just, right and salutary, that we should always 
in all places give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, holy, Almighty Father, eternal God, 
who hast procured our redemption by the Wood of the Cross, so that the life of 
those from whom death has been banished might spring up, and that the enemy 
might be controverted ; for if through the wood disobedience had overcome us all 
in Adam, so now by the Wood, obedience is achieved again, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord; Through whose majesty and glory the angels and all the 
heavenly hosts praise Thee with exultant honour and praise, for evermore ; and 
in the same, be willing, we beseech Thee, to unite our thanksgiving, as with 
humble confession we say : 


The Sanctus 


Sanctus, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts; Heaven and earth are full of 
Thy glory ;O God Most High. 


The Benedictus 


Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of the Lord; O save us, God Most 
High. 


The Canon 


Almighty and ever merciful Father, forasmuch as Thy Son, our Lord Jesus, 
hast promised that what we ask in His Name Thou wilt grant unto us, and foras- 
much also as Thy Spirit hath commanded us to pray for those in authority over 
us ; we beseech Thee from our hearts that Thou wouldst move the hearts of the 
Emperor, the Princes and the Nobility, and especially our Lords and Magistrates 
of the Council, to the knowledge of Thy goodness and of the Gospel ; also that 
Thou wouldst subdue all peoples to Thy Son through the Holy Ghost, in order 
that they may willingly comprehend, receive and guard His promises ; and es- 
pecially do we pray for this congregation that Thou wouldst grant them to in- 
crease in the knowledge of the Gospel and of its sweet yoke and comfortable 
burden. And forasmuch as, Almighty and eternal God, beloved and evergracious 
Father, Thine only Son, our Lord Jesus, hath come into the world to heal the 
sick and not the sound, and to heal our blindness, which dulls the shame of sin, 
since it is not able to see or recognize even itself as sickness, for, alas, we are 
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infected, and in our wandering and transgression we please ourselves, hate the 
commandments, and love vice: write Thy law, we beseech Thee, in our hearts 
through God the Holy Ghost; quicken the hidden sin within us; and thus 
grant us to prove and experience how impossible it is for us to do any good thing 
of ourselves, so that we may hunger and thirst for grace and righteousness which 
alone truly proceed from Thee, and which Thou hast given to the world through 
Thy well-beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ ; 

The Consecratio. The beginning of the Mass proper and of The Lord’s Supper 

Who, on the day before His passion took the bread into His holy hands, and 
gave thanks to Thee, O God, His heavenly Father; Brake it, and gave it to His 
disciples, and said: Take ye and eat, this is My Body which is given for you. 


Ad Calicem 


In like manner, after supper, He took the cup into His holy hands, and gave 
thanks, and said: Take and drink ye all of it; this is the chalice of My Blood, the 
New and Eternal Testament, which was shed for you and for many for the for- 
giveness of sins. And as oft as ye do this, saith the Lord, do it in memory of Me, 
and show forth the Lord’s death, till He come. 

After which the Celebrant says: 

How great is Thy goodness, that Thou hast merited for us and for all ours not 
only the forgiveness of our sins, but also hast left us the memorial of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord in the Bread and Wine, which with all Thine other common 
promises, faithfully Thou hast attested with these outward tokens. Wherefore, we 
now have a great and unassailable safeguard in Thy grace, and know that we 
are Thy children, Thine heirs and joint-heirs with Christ; and that we may 
freely pray, as Thine only-begotten Son hast taught us and say: 

Our Father, Who art in heaven etc. (In German in the Matthean form with 
the doxology.) 

Lord, deliver us from all seen and unseen sins; deliver us from the world, the 
flesh and the devil, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Turning to the people, he says: 

The peace of the Lord be with you always. 


The Agnus Dei 


Thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us. Thou Lamb of God, Who remittest the sins of the world, grant us peace. 


The Communicatio 


Here the Celebrant gives a short and earnest Exhortation for those who wish 
to come to the Sacrament, usually based upon the Epistle and Gospel. 

Then he takes the Host in his hands and says: 

Our Lord Jesus said to His beloved disciples: Take ye and eat; this is My 


Body which is given for you. 
And similarly also with the Cup, as described in the Gospels and in St. Paul. 
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Complenda 


Let us pray. 
O Lord grant that what we receive with our lips we may receive also with a 
pure mind, that it may be unto us at this time a medicine unto eternal life; 


through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Or, 
Then they kneel and say the Nunc Dimittis: 
O Lord, lettest now Thy servant depart in peace, etc. 
Salutatio ad Populum 
The Lord be with you. 
Give thanks unto the Lord, and praise ye Him. 
Benedictio 


Then he pronounces the Blessing: 

The Lord bless you and keep you; may he make His face to shine upon yeu, 
and be merciful unto you, and give you peace. The blessing of God, the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost, be with us, and remain with us always. Amen. 


Here the best principles of reformation are exemplified. It is posi- 
tive as well as negative. Here is conservation and construction, as 
well as purgation and surgery. The Thanksgiving, Intercessions and 
Memorial of our Lord’s redemptive work, and the essential content 
of the Consecration Prayer are beautifully and adequately pre- 
served. There is one defect, inevitable at this time in the West, the 
absence of the Epiclesis (the consecration of the Elements by the 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit). Consecration is still effected by the 
inclusion of the Words of Institution in the prayer. With that ex- 
ception, this parent rite of our Reformed worship might well serve 
as the norm for present and future recovery. 


III 


Variations from the Roman and from Bucer’s Version. In Stras- 
bourg, Martin Bucer succeeded Diebold Schwarz. Under his influ- 
ence begins the gradual process of simplification of this parent Ger- 
man Mass. The sermon emerges, sacerdotal terms and ceremonial 
disappear and the congregation is given a larger part in the service 
only by means of psalms and hymns. Some of Bucer’s changes were 
constructive and to the good, others are to be deplored. He intro- 
duced greater variety into the choice of prayers: he added two Gen- 
eral Confessions, two Consecration Prayers, and three Post-Com- _ 
munions. Unfortunately, each alternative prayer became longer, 
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more prolix and more didactic—an early fault of our Reformed 
Church from which we have never recovered. Another grave Re- 
formed loss due to Bucer is his excision of the versicles and responses, 
thus destroying the antiphonal character of our worship. Further, 
he supplanted the Gloria in excelsis and the K yries by metrical psalms 
and hymns. It is nothing short of deplorable that such universal and 
fitting parts of the worship of the church—almost as old as the church 
itself—as the Gloria in excelsis, the K yries, the Sursum Corda, the 
Prefaces, the Sanctus and the Benedictus qui venit should have been 
discarded. It is a mutilation and impoverishment, radical beyond the 
requirements of thorough reformation. 

Another needless impoverishment, under Bucer’s influence, was the 
abolition of the lections; the Gospels were, however, read in course. 
Important as the sermon is, “to make it an hour in length was surely 
an excess of zeal.” All saints’ days were abolished without discrim- 
ination, and only the chief festivals of the Christian Year were re- 
tained. Eucharistic vestments were abolished and the black gown 
and cassock alone retained; these had previously been used for 
preaching. A further decline under his influence was monthly cele- 
bration of Holy Communion in the parish churches; it was cele- 
brated weekly only in the Cathedral. But the Eucharist still remained 
the norm; only those parts of the service were omitted which be- 
longed directly to Consecration and Communion. 

Thus we see that Bucer’s influence was toward undue impoverish- 
ment, deficiency of devotional elements, abolition of the responsive 
character of our worship, and of assisting ceremonial and vestments. 
Constructively: he exalted the sermon and added hymns and metrical 
psalms and added alternative prayers and Confessions—but these 
were too long, too didactic and lacked that simplicity of expression 
requisite to devotion and common worship. 


IV 


Calvin’s Subsequent Modifications. John Calvin, while exiled from 
Geneva, found haven in Strasbourg. No other period of his momen- 
tous life was so tranquil, happy and free for study and writing. Here 
he succeeded Bucer and “took and borrowed” their Liturgy, as then 
simplified. Upon his return to Geneva, it was necessary, because of 
the more radical and negative tenets of the magistrates, to simplify 
it still further. This was, as he declared, against his will and judg- 


ment. 
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The principal modifications which Calvin made in Bucer’s Order 
were: reduction of the number of variants—one General Confession, 
one Consecration; the addition of an extremely long and prolix para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer. He also restored the Nunc dimittis after 
Communion, in the Strasbourg Order, where also he used the metrical 
Decalogue sung with Kyrie eleison after each Law, the two tables 
divided by a short collect for grace to keep God’s Law. Here the 
Lord’s Prayer culminated the Prayer of Consecration. In his Genevan 
Order, because of the civil authority, the Absolution, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Nunc dimittis are elided. Further, the magistrates of 
Geneva refused to permit the celebration of Holy Communion more 
frequently than once quarterly! This was to be “for the present” 
only, as expressly stated in the minutes. Again and again Calvin pro- 
tested vehemently against this inadequacy. 

The Strasbourg Order, rather than that of Geneva, must be taken 
as representing more fairly his position both as to frequency of Holy 
Communion and as to adequacy of divine service. 


V 


The Intended Norm and Its Subordination. There is now abun- 
dant and irrefutable evidence to prove that the origin of Reformed 
worship was the reformed Mass of Diebold Schwarz. The norm was 
the Eucharist. This was Calvin’s intention and practice in Strasbourg. 
It was none the less, his intention in Geneva. While the civil author- 
ity prevented Communion more frequently than once in the quarter, 
still the service retained the norm of the Eucharist, with only that 
which pertained directly to the Consecration and Communion omit- 
ted. It was in reality a Missa sicca, or Dry Mass.* Though starkly 
impoverished and wanting liturgical genius, even John Knox’s Book 
of Common Order had this as its norm. 

The Liturgy of the Word, with its chief emphasis on instruction 
and including prayers as well as lections from the Prophets, the Law 
and Psalms, closely resembles the worship of the Synagogue. The 
“Breaking of Bread” is the distinctive Christian contribution to wor- 
ship. Indeed, it was the New Testament norm of worship on the 
Lord’s Day. It remained so through the Reformation—in the inten- 


tion of every one of the great Reformers. The church catholic has 
always so regarded it. 


*A mass without the presence of the Elements, without Communion, and with the parts 
directly relevant to Communion omitted. 
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The history of the decline and eclipse of Reformed worship in Scot- 
land and in America is too long and complex even to outline here. 
The lamentable results are too much with us. Where the incalculable 
loss has been in any degree recognized, the movement for recovery 
has generally followed that with which we are most familiar: The 
Anglican “Order for Daily Morning Prayer.” This is an incompa- 
rable Order for daily morning prayer, but it is not the norm for Chris- 
tian worship on the Lord’s Day. When New Testament standards are 
maintained, that norm is, and always has been the Eucharist. 

“Morning Prayer” derives from the monastery choir services. They 
were the dazly Hours of Devotion in the monastery—not the Church’s 
worship of the Lord’s Day. These Choir Offices finally consisted of 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None and Compline. They possibly grew from nat- 
ural private devotions. ‘The Didache prescribes the Lord’s Prayer thrice 
daily, presumably at the third, sixth and ninth hours. It is possible 
that the Vigil—the midnight service—first acquired public observance. 
The night before Easter was kept as a vigil, with continuous services 
preparatory to the Easter Communion. By a natural process the 
Vigil was repeated before other Sundays. Later, in the developed 
“Hours” of the monasteries, the Psalter was sung “in course.” In the 
day Hours, a short chapter, generally from the Epistles, was read. 
At Nocturns, later called Matins, the lessons were read in groups of 
three, according to the day. Each lesson was followed by a Respond, 
sung by soloist or choir. At Nocturns the Venite and on festivals the 
Te Deum; at Lauds the Benedictus, at Vespers the Magnificat, at 
Prime Quicinque vult and at Compline the Nunc dimittis were sung. 
Thus is evident the relation between the “Hours” and Morning 
Prayer in The Book of Common Prayer. 

With the general ignorance of our own heritage and of the nature 
of historic Christian worship, it is not strange that we have appreci- 
ated the value of such a service, and should have taken it as the norm. 
In fairness, it should be said that leading Anglicans throughout the 
world, while appreciating the value and beauty of “The Order for 
Daily Morning Prayer,” are desirous of recovering the Eucharistic 

norm for Sunday morning worship. 
All the Protestant Churches in America have lost this norm for the 
regular Sunday morning worship. The Anglican Church generally 
has Holy Communion weekly at the “Early Service” and at the reg- 
ular service once a month. Lutheran Churches generally, except for 
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festivals, have fallen as far away from the norm as our Reformed 
Churches—celebration of Holy Communion only once a quarter ! 

Strangely enough, the younger Protestant denominations generally 
are nearer to Reformation standards as to frequency of Celebration 
than are the Lutheran and the Reformed or Presbyterian Churches. 

To return to our own intended norm: “To imagine that Calvin 
wished to replace sacramental worship by a preaching service is com- 
pletely to misunderstand his mind and work and to ignore all that he 
taught and did. His aim was twofold: to restore the Eucharist in its 
primitive simplicity and true proportions—celebration and commun- 
ion—as the weekly service, and within this service, to give the Holy 
Scriptures their authoritative place. The Lord’s Supper, in all its 
completeness, was the norm he wished to establish.” 


VI 


The New Testament norm of Christian worship, the norm of the 
Christian Church—both Eastern and Western—before the Reforma- 
tion, and the intended norm of all the great Reformers, Luther, Calvin 
and Anglicans alike, was the Lord’s Supper. 

All have more or less departed from that norm. 

We have discovered that the Strasbourg Rite of Diebold Schwarz 
is the parent rite of the Reformed Church. This rite, somewhat sim- 
plified, was the Order of John Calvin and by him considered the ideal 
medium of Reformed worship. This was the Eucharist. This was, 
and should still be, the norm of Reformed worship. 

The Lord’s Supper, rather than any “Hours” service of daily wor- 
ship of the monasteries, should be the guide toward recovery of all 
reformed worship. This should be standard of all Christian worship, 
Catholic and Protestant. 

Now we live in a real world. The attainment of the ideal seems 
farther off from us than it was from Calvin, despite the fact that we 
have no civil authority forbidding us. We are all too familiar with the 
aversion of good people to change—even for the better. What then 
can we do? 

This we can do: (1) Teach our people the origin and nature of 
reformed worship—that its origin is the Eucharist and not the monas- 
tery “Hours”; its true nature is the weekly celebration of corporate 
Holy Communion of the church; (2) intelligently and reverently use 
the best rites of our Reformed Church; (3) in the near, if not in the 
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immediate future adopt the Eucharistic norm of worship, i.e. through 
the Liturgy of the Word and also through the Liturgy of the Faithful 
in the Upper Room—omitting only that which refers directly to Con- 
secration and Communion proper. This recovery has been made in 
the Scottish Prayers for Divine Service and in certain Orders of The 
Book of Common Order of the United Church of Canada. And they 
are practicable even now for us. 

When the ideals of Reformed worship are recovered, then, and not 
till then, will church union, church loyalty, and the Kingdom of God 
be immeasurably advanced. 

Lift up your minds, (Liturgy of St. Clement) 
Lift up your hearts 
DEO SOLI GLORIA 


UE Stachel bri Dizweg, 
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CHRISTENDIE 
By HANIEL LONG 


Were this an outward thing on which I work 
(When I do work, am clear enough to work), 
It might be called an amphitheatre 

In which the tent of the sun-yielding sky 

Will canopy us all until we die. 


But in the veinéd marble shadows lurk. 


Yet if my chisel slips, yours can restore 

The purity and beauty of the line, 

You who work next to me ; and more and more 
We can show one another the design. 


The wonder that we work towards, it is ours. 
Yes, it is ours, and neither yours nor mine. 


The days that I am budless you have flowers, 
And in one need our differences agree ; 
Whatever the secret terror and the powers 


Menacing us, thus has it come to be: 


Some of us will keep building Christendie. 


$54 


METHODIST REUNION 
By FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


| T FIRST reading of the reports of the proceedings of what is 


known as the Uniting Conference of the three branches of 

Methodism in the United States, held in Kansas City in May, 
there does not appear to be much of distinctive importance for the 
unity of Protestantism in all or most of Protestantism’s branches. It 
is hard to point out many features in which the new Methodist Church 
greatly differs from the Methodist Episcopal Church of the North, or 
from that of the South, or from the Methodist Protestant Church. 
The actual work of formally uniting the bodies was accomplished in 
the incredibly brief space of not over thirteen working days. The 
ceremonies attending the declaration of union were, to those capable 
of emotional response, notably impressive and thrilling. An impartial 
observation would probably catch chiefly the smooth working of the 
uniting machinery and the enthusiasm with which the final results 
were hailed. 

A little reflection however reveals quite a number of considerations 
of significance for the problem of the union of an entire Protestantism, 
or of a world-wide Christianity, for that matter. Here is an ecclesi- 
astical organization now numbering about eight million members, 
starting with fresh vigor toward the problems ahead, without much 
consciousness of possible inadequacy in confronting those problems. 
A fairly careful thinker about the tasks before Christianity in the 
world today could be pardoned if he wondered if the delegates at 
Kansas City had any large realization of the kind of world Christian- 
ity has to meet today. There was at times something almost naive in 
the assumption by the Conference that the new church was sure to 
succeed in its share of the divine conquest of the world. Now grant- 
ing that much of this was the sheer exuberance of group feeling it is 
nevertheless significant that any body representing as large a mass of 
constituents could attain to such a height of enthusiasm in our be- 
wildering days. The Kansas City Conference was certainly not con- 
cerned about defeatism in this period of almost universal defeatism. 
This anti-defeatist, or at least non-defeatist, union was itself no small 
social phenomenon. 

355 
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I | 

To ask how such a result as that of the union of Methodism could 
be brought about itself brings up some suggestions as to how far the 
Methodist experience can be of help in the general task of reunion. 
The first of these is that the three bodies had been fundamentally like- 
minded from the beginning. They had a common origin in starting 
from a Church that was organized in America in 1784. The American 
conditions into which that Church came were comparatively simple, 
in spite of all their difficulty. We have heard a great deal about the 
significance of the frontier in our national history. The frontier in 
which Methodism from the beginning played its part was not espe- 
cially complex. The avowed aim of Methodism was to “spread Scrip- 
tural holiness throughout the land,” largely through centralized 
organization. Other denominational groups, especially Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, served “democracy’—to use the magic term— 
by emphasis on the autonomy of individual churches which made pos- 
sible a more intensive religious training than that of Methodism. The 
distinctive Methodistic aim was that of “spreading holiness” through- 
out all the land, and if spreading means something of thinness in the 
result, the answer is that this was foreseen and accepted as likely, if 
not inevitable. 

To have a widely “spread” work meant that Methodism accepted 
twenty-five articles of religion, insisted upon by Wesley. These were 
the almost generally received doctrines of the Reformation at least, 
and Wesley thought of them as statements of primitive Christianity. 
The eight million Methodists of the new organization have probably 
never thought of these articles as themes for debate. Quite likely not 
more than a few thousands of the three churches combined could tell 
what is in the articles. This does not necessarily mean indifference, 
but rather a complete acceptance of the articles as taken for granted. 
Possibly also there is such regard for the creedal statements as a sym- 
bol of the united Church that it would be difficult now to bring about 
any change in them. Moreover there is enough room for variety of 
interpretation to permit discussion, if any are interested in discussion, 
inside the ranks of those who accept the creed on the whole and in the 
main. Here is Article VIII on Free Will. “The condition of man after 
the fall of Adam is such that he cannot turn and prepare himself, 
by his own strength and works, to faith and calling upon God: where- 
fore we have no power to do good works, pleasant and acceptable to 
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God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us, when we have that good will.” 
Whatever else we may say about this statement we have to say that 
there is in it plenty of room for debate. Wesley could take it in one 
way and Whitefield in another without lack of loyalty to the creed 
of the English Church as a whole. 

Again, such debate as suggested here is not in harmony with the 
ecclesiastical fashion of our time. There was considerable such debate 
in 1784. In the days before the splits in the Methodist Church an able 
preacher was expelled for preaching that the atonement in Christ 
covered only original sin and not transgressions by a man on his own 
account. The general opinion of the Church approved the expul- 
sion. Nobody could start a debate on a theme like this today because 
nobody could tell what the proposition means. 

The doctrinal statements to which those coming into the member- 
ship of the Methodist Church now agree are two. (1) “Do you con- 
fess Jesus Christ as your Saviour and Lord and pledge your allegiance 
to His Kingdom?” (2) “Do you receive and profess the Christian 
faith as contained in the New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ?” 
If we are to consider statement of belief in its bearing on the problem 
of the union of Methodism with other denominations I do not think 
that the Methodist Church is likely to ask less than this—though the 
second question might conceivably be omitted. On the other hand it 
is doubtful if the Church would ask more than this, or if it would be 
willing to limit the right of the candidate to interpret the questions 
in his own way. The questions do imply and sum up the essentials of 
belief in the new united Church. Because of substantial agreement on 
these questions, already having persisted through a century and a half, 
and because of the stress on practical results in life as the test of be- 
liefs, it would not have been possible to start theological debate at 
Kansas City. Union with a non-Methodist group on the basis of strict 
creedal construction would have started debate soon enough, though 

the debate might not have been especially theological. 
There are carried over into the new book of discipline the “General 
Rules” common to all the Methodist churches. These would hardly 
find a place in a union with a non-Methodist body, though practically 
all churchmen would admit their sound urgency. They are framed in 
the language of a former day, but even the command not to put on 
gold or costly apparel is intelligible enough as a protest against display 
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and luxury. The “Rules” would not count as against union with a 
non-Methodist body, though they will probably be retained for his- 
torical and sentimental reasons as long as the Church calls itself Meth- 
odist. So also with the so-called “Restrictive Rules” which cannot be 
changed except by amendment of the Constitution of the Church. 
No such amendment was necessary in bringing about the union of the 
three Methodisms. 


II 


We look next at the significance of the healing of the rifts between 
the branches of the Church by recognition on the part of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of the contentions that caused the breaches, and 
the changes with the lapse of time which have made situations other 
than they were when the divisions took place. The Methodist Prot- 
estants broke away from the original Methodist body in this country 
over a century ago, in the name of democracy. From the date of the 
first organization of the original Church there had been movements, 
some of them of considerable importance, against centralized control. 
Ideas of complete self-rule throughout all society were rife for the first 
half-century of our nation’s life. They nearly ruined the prospects 
of federal union just after the American revolution, and Charles A. 
Beard has told us how next to impossible it was to get a centralized 
Constitution adopted at all. Virtually all outstanding features of large 
social organizations come out of the pressure of necessity. It was so 
with the Methodist Episcopacy. If Methodism was to be centralized 
it had to have a centralized organ of supervision no matter as to the 
name by which it might be called. Asbury, the first bishop to do any 
considerable supervising in America, began when there were not more 
than a hundred Methodist preachers in the country, and these were 
scattered throughout the thirteen colonies and the territories to the 
West. Asbury traveled five thousand miles a year—from Maine to 
the northern border of Florida and then West to what is now Ohio 
and Kentucky. Until well into the nineteenth century he knew per- 
sonally every Methodist preacher. If it had not been for him and his 
first colleagues Methodism would not have perished indeed, but it 
would not have done much centralized “spreading.” There were pro- 
tests against Asbury’s autocracy. The protests and the autocracy were 
alike inevitable. Those who left the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the Methodist Protestant Church rendered a service by perpetual re- 
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minder of the dangers of our episcopacy, to say nothing of their early 
adoption and use of lay cooperation in the control of the Church. At 
the Uniting Conference the Methodist Protestants acceded to the pro- 
vision of the other two branches not to do away with episcopacy, and 
elected two of their own number as bishops. 

It is easy to argue that an episcopacy divides the clergy into con- 
trolling and controlled groups and thus sets up strain. There are some 
conditions which favor the continuation of episcopacy in the new or- 
ganization. To begin with, the Methodists have never looked upon 
bishops as sacred in themselves—or upon the office as sacred. At- 
tempts to argue that the episcopacy is itself sacred today meet only 
amused response. On the other hand, if Methodism as an organism 
of so many millions is not to bog down and stagnate, somebody will 
have to do the work now done by a council of bishops. We are dealing 
here with the problem of practical efficiency. The Church can treat 
the episcopal instrument in any way it sees fit to increase the eff- 
ciency, but it will have to use some centralizing and supervising agency. 
The work of this kind will have to be done by clerks, or chairmen, or 
presidents, or secretaries, if not by bishops. The title “Bishop” may 
itself be worth preserving because the office has had a long and hon- 
orable career, and because the term is enough suggestive of the des- 
potic to keep liberty-loving critics always looking upon it for signs of 
danger. Bishopric, though it may be indispensable, need not neces- 
sarily imply life-tenure or call for anything of special privilege at all. 
The election of bishops by what in the new plan are called “jurisdic- 
tions,” is intended to make them the choices of smaller groups of 
electors who presumably can vote with better knowledge than can 
delegates to a conference from all over the nation, or the world. The 
plan is further intended to limit the field of episcopal activity by pro- 
viding for more intensive efficiency. 

It has been feared further that the organization of laymen and min- 
isters in ecclesiastical control together, after the manner of the Meth- 
odist Protestants, will set up strains because of the difference between 
the lay point of view and the ministerial point of view, especially as 
to the portentous social issues dividing public opinion today. Ina later 
paragraph I shall say a word about social issues, but I do not think 
the putting of laymen and clergymen together in social discussion will 
create as much strain as leaving them in separate organizations. When 
it comes to such questions today the clergy are likely to think that the 
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laymen have no idealism, and the laymen to think that the clergy have 
no sense. The truth appears to be that nowadays—with plentiful al- 
lowance for exceptions on both sides—ministers are safer guides on 
the theoretical and idealistic aspects of social issues and laymen sounder 
on the practical phases. In the Methodist Church both groups come 
from the same general social surroundings. Division on social and eco- 
nomic concerns will be serious but probably not critical, though it 
will not do to be too confident about this. 

The other division—that of the separation of the Southern from the © 
Northern branch of the Church in 1844 has been a vastly more difh- 
cult problem. It is easy to say that slavery was the cause of the dif- 
ference, and so it was, but to attribute the entire disagreement to 
slavery is much too simple, unless we mean by slavery the whole form 
of life for all Southern people that was involved in slavery. The im- 
mediate issue on which the Church split was the insistence of the: 
North in the right of the General Conference—the supreme body of 
the Church—to force a bishop to give up his slaves, though as a mat- 
ter of actual historical detail it is not clear that this particular bishop 
owned slaves, though his wife did. There had been however, on the 
part of some of the bishops, an acquiescence in Southern social views 
which the North resented. We have long since ceased to think of the 
old South and slavery in terms of guilt—at least of personal guilt. 
Men were born into a social system which involved caste, or at least 
racial stratification, and finally oligarchic control by the leadership of 
possessing classes, to say nothing of actual Negro slavery. Economi- 
cally North and South were bound together by the profits of the slave 
system, using the term profits in the sense of returns to investors. On 
the labor side the two sections were not merely drifting farther apart 
but running apart at high speed—the contradiction between slave 
labor and free labor continually becoming more evident. It is a phase 
of the irony of the entire situation, however, that through the victory 
of the North in the Civil War the nation exchanged one oligarchy for 
another—a control by agricultural slave holders for a despotism by 
industrialists, though this fact does not mitigate the judgment of 
history on human slavery. Just as an aside may we note that Method- 
ist leadership in the South stood for a high ideal of responsibility on 
the part of masters toward slaves. A book by Bishop H. N. McTyeire, 
published at about the time of the separation of the Churches, en- 
titled “The Duties of Christian Masters” is an exhortation for trustee- 
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ship toward slaves at its best. Taking slavery as it was, a fact to which 
_ Southerners were born, the ideal of human conduct as stated by this 
Southern bishop is beyond praise. As a further aside may we note 
that the claim that the Methodist Church in the North was a leading 
agency in abolishing slavery has very little basis. The most that can 
be claimed for the mass of the Northern Methodists in this regard is 
that quite likely a majority of them voted for Abraham Lincoln in 
1864. 
__ The Methodists of the South will carry into the new organization 
some peculiarities which linger along as inheritances from an older 
social view. The South is more deferential to and tolerant of official- 
ism than the North. The South will not in our time make large con- 
cessions to the Negro in any approach to anything resembling social 
equality, yet will not do anything to limit the rights of the Negro in 
the supreme body of the Church—namely the General Conference. 
The South has already gone full way in recognition of Negro rights 
in that particular direction. The Negroes have a “jurisdiction” of 
their own, are to choose their own leaders, and to work according to 
their own ecclesiastical plans. As to whether the partial segregation 
of the Negroes—for that is what their place in the jurisdictional sys- 
tem amounts to, even though there is little that is compulsory about 
the scheme—will be more beneficial all around or not, there is no tell- 
ing. In some ways the Negroes have a better chance in Methodism 
than ever before. The one outstanding dubious feature of the adjust- 
ment of the Negro problem is that social inequality is assumed. For 
this—at the present hour—the North is quite as much responsible as 
the South. 

The most that can be said is that the new Church does give the 
Negro more of a chance than before. The color line is still in the 
Methodist Church: it has always been there. There is probably more 
of mutual regard back and forth across that color line than formerly ; 
and more mutual understanding across the line, though there is reason 
for believing that the colored man understands the white man better 
than the white man understands the colored. 

One factor that may help in the better relation between the colored 
and the white groups is to be found in the mission field. An inescap- 
able force at work at Kansas City and in the years leading up to it 
was that of the foreign missionary enterprise. There were unforget- 
tably dramatic incidents in the presentation of the missionary appeal 
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at the Conference. More time was given to the formulation of mis- 
sion plans than to any others. Now anyone who in recent years has 
done any traveling in the Orient knows that the point at which Chris- 
tianity is being most closely watched is that of the treatment of so- 
called peoples of color by the white race. The so-called colored 
peoples the world over are more resentful of color discrimination than 
even of industrial exploitation. Missionaries at work in Africa and 
Asia may ultimately force better relations between colored men and 
white men in America. 


III 


Looking back through a century, we repeat, one can see a funda- 
mental like-mindedness in these Methodist groups which have made 
union into one body possible. No organizational or social differences 
could disturb that fundamental like-mindedness. For that like-minded- 
ness came out of an almost exclusive emphasis on individual personal 
religious experience which had been the mark of Methodism from its 
beginning. I have already said that Methodism in America began in 
a social environment not at all complex. The stress fell naturally and 
all but inevitably upon the relation of the individual soul to God, and 
upon personal righteousness in daily conduct. After Methodism got 
well afoot in America—and this is true also of England—there came 
to be almost a standardized Methodist experience. Conversion was 
taught to be an affair of will—the surrender of the will to God. In 
the conditions of the time such surrender was often attended with un- 
usual emotional upheaval—upheaval intelligible enough to present- 
day students of religious experience. The emotional experiences were 
genuine enough—so genuine that they sooner or later seemed to stamp 
themselves as even more important than the surrender of the will it- 
self. The “inner witness” was made standard by generations of Meth- 
odist class-leaders, who indeed earned their title of ‘‘Drill-masters of 
Methodism” by the type of uniformity in experience upon which they 
always insisted. In these later and quieter times indeed the emphasis 
has swung back to its proper place—the attitude of the will. It is 
interesting for those of us who are old in the Methodist fellowship to 
recall that many of those who did not in former days profess anything 
more than that they had surrendered themselves to the divine will 
nevertheless wondered whether they were genuine Christians or not, 
inasmuch as their religious crisis of such surrender was not attended by 
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any emotional excitement. In spite of the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of Methodists today have come into the Church through in- 
struction in the home or the Bible School, there are still among us 
many who cannot help feeling and saying—that the old-fashioned 
type of Methodism was far superior to anything we know today: 
though only a negligible minority of the “eight million” have ever 
known anything about “old-fashioned” Methodist revivalism. In any 
event in those earlier days the emphasis was where I have said—on 
personal experience and individual piety to the exclusion of what we 
today call the social application of Christianity. This absorption in 
the individual Gospel, so far as the Church was concerned, is likely 
the explanation of the peculiar fact that since the Civil War prob- 
ably the majority of Southern Methodists have voted the Democratic 
ticket and the majority of Northern Methodists the Republican 
ticket, at least until quite recently. 

Now the problem of the social influence of the new Church is 
whether that Church will set itself to make the social climate out of 
which social progress can come. On the one hand there is much 
feeling throughout the South that social problems which have polit- 
ical aspects are not properly the concern of a church as a church. 
The most persistent opponent of union among the Southern leaders 
avows that the reason he will not sanction union is the discussion by 
the Northern Church of political questions—almost the very reason 
that Bishop Joshua Soule gave in 1844 for casting in his lot with the 
Southern Methodists rather than with the Northern at the crisis of 
division. On the other hand the Uniting Conference, in adopting a 
social statement for the Church, took bodily the statement from the 
Discipline of the Southern Church, with the omission of a single item, 
and did this with a large majority of both Southern and Northern 
votes. 

Very likely the contribution by the new Church to social advance 
will be chiefly in the development of the general social atmosphere 
which will help make the advance possible. I am speaking of the 
Church as a whole acting through the supreme General Conference. 
Individual annual conferences, and jurisdictional conferences will— 
some of them—take more liberal—perhaps radical stands—than will 
the General Conference, which may be slow, very slow. 

We may look to see the main mass of the church move rather 
slowly toward larger social emphasis on the human values. The eight 
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million Methodists will prove a fair cross-section of the one hundred 
and thirty millions of the American population. If the problem were 
merely a mechanical one we could prophesy that, like the speed of 
a fleet of ships, the rate would be set by the slowest vessels, but the 
mechanical conception is not the most fit. If the church is at all or- 
ganic the living currents in the most vital parts will quicken the 
slower. The measure of the progress of a social body can be taken by 
noting how far the Rear Guard of reactionaries moves ahead in, let 
us say, a quarter of a century. The Rear Guard of Methodism will 
move. It will have to, though the size of the new body will slow social 
progress down for a time. The more radically inclined agitators for 
larger humanization of the social order will probably continue to do 
as they have usually done—leave the church for what they think of 
as a wider opportunity. The truth as to such agitators is not that they 
are put out of the church, but that they feel that the church limits 
their field or dulls their fighting edge. Radicals are naturally im- 
patient. They are likely to think the church is too slow, and they 
do not care to put up with the slowness, or to be bothered by always 
having to consider the regard due to the weaker brethren who cannot 
travel fast. If we run through the list of social radicals who have left 
the church we find many, many of the noblest spirits of our time. 
There is always abundant chance in the church for self-sacrifice by 
the members in the daily round, the common task, and in response 
to calls for special service notably in the mission field. The heroes, 
however, who do the social pioneering at risk of going to jail, are not 
in the church. The church waits till some leader pays the penalty 
of introducing a new social ideal and then takes it up after the period 
of danger is over. The indications are, for example, that free speech 
in America will have to fight for its freedom most heroically in the 
next twenty years, especially in the war against war. There will prob- 
ably be more heroism shown by prophetic ministers in this issue than 
any other, but the brunt of the fighting will most likely be borne by 
non-churchmen—outsiders. 

We must remember that by-and-large the members of the new 
Church come from the same social level—to use a most un-American 
phrase. They do not include many rich men, and do not have many 
of the “proletariat.” They are tied into the present capitalistic order 
just because that order is the present order. Not that the sum of 
vested financial interests is large, so far as membership is concerned. 
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_ The possible control of capitalism over the Church, whatever it might 
be, would come from withholding contributions. The property debts 
in the Northern branch of the Church now reach a total of almost 
seventy millions of dollars. This is not as dreadful, however, as it 
sounds. It is about the figure that the same branch of the Church 
raised in its so-called Centenary movement of twenty years ago. The 
danger to the social efficiency of the new Church is not in its being 
actually capitalistic, though it may have a capitalistic spirit. Eight 
millions of members make too broad a base for the extreme centrali- 
zation called for by capitalistic control. The Church will likely, in a 
general fashion, be sympathetic to whatever type of social organiza- 
tion, or type of life, predominates in the nation at a particular time. 
Inasmuch as formal socialism is at a low ebb in this country just now, 
we may not alarm even the conservatives by saying that the new 
Methodist Church could probably easily adjust itself even to social- 
ism, if that should become the American system. There would be 
no “big gifts” indeed to church enterprises, but the general response 
in small contributions might be larger than ever. 

The growth of the Church, judging by the history of each of the 
three branches, will probably be among the same types as now com- 
pose it. There is nothing to indicate any prospect of notable success 
among those whom we are likely to call, with some superciliousness, 
the “proletariat,” or even with organized labor. Nor is it likely that 
the Church will be greatly successful in uniting with the more ex- 
clusive social groups—using the term “social” in its narrower sense 
as implying the position and prestige due to wealth and family history 
and “breeding,” whatever that is. This lure of social place and recog- 
nition has always been powerful in taking the children of Methodists 
who have become well-to-do out of the ranks of Methodism to more 
“exclusive” churches. Wesley himself declared that at the outset of 
the Methodist Movement he had not expected the movement to last 
more than thirty years, because in that time the Methodists would 
have become well-to-do and would desire more “exclusive,” less ex- 
acting religious relationships than Methodism could give. He did ad- 
mit toward the close of his life that, by the practice of giving self- 
sacrificingly to benevolent enterprises, the Methodists had held 
twenty years longer to their early simplicity than he had hoped. An 
eight million membership can hardly itself become exclusive, and the 
loss of which I here speak to the more “exclusive” denominations 
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will no doubt continue. This is a trifling affair compared to the 
limitations of the church in impressing the ranks of labor. 

Principal A. D. Lindsay, of Balliol College, Oxford, has insisted 
that there is immense opportunity for churches of size today to serve 
democracy by making a mass devotion to social ideals which by the 
sheer size of that mass may prevent the huge democracies from losing 
their way. The creation of this immense like-mindedness can be a 
social service of the first importance. A mass of so many million might of 
itself create the climate in which individuals may find it easier to attain 
to those noblest peaks of religious expertness which we call saintship. 


IV 


It remains to say just a word as to two practical considerations. 
One is that Methodist union has wisely taken account of the Amer- 
ican principle of federation, that principle involving a double loy- 
alty—a devotion of the individual to his local group and at the same 
time to the more general group. The United States could not become 
a nation so long as it was essentially a league of states. The nation 
as such had to have the power to deal with the individuals in all 
states directly—taking to itself a loyalty side-by-side with that which 
the states demanded of the same individuals: The Methodist must 
be devoted to his more localized Annual Conference and at the same, 
as an individual yield his personal allegiance to General and Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences for whose members he individually votes. 

Secondly, students who look to Methodist union for its light in the 
problem of the future unions of different denominations with one 
another will give heed to the incredible amount of preliminary work 
in committees and commissions. In one form or another the task of 
Methodist reunion ran through sixty years. The final commissions 
labored with unparalleled industry and patience and skill. As a single 
instance I call attention to the service of Dr. John R. Mott in leading 
a committee of over one hundred in the preparation of plans for mis- 
silonary society reorganization, with such success that a volume of 
work which at first seemed impossible of accomplishment, and which 
called for mutual concession from apparently irreconcilable elements, 
was so carried through that the conclusions were unanimously 
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THE METHODISTS GO REGIONAL 
By UMPHREY LEE 


ANSAS CITY has entertained another convention. There is 
nothing unusual in this. Furniture dealers, doctors, hard- 
ware merchants, all sorts and conditions of men have held 

their meetings in Kansas City’s big Municipal Auditorium; so a few 
thousands of Methodists, more or less, made little difference. But the 
management of the Auditorium and some other people who have to 
make a living in these hard times, have guessed that there might be 
some importance to the recent ecclesiastical gathering, so much so 
that they have been busy ever since trying to sell the delegates the 
seats in which they sat or pictures of the delegates sitting in the seats, 
or pictures of the delegates not sitting in the seats. 

This gathering of the Methodists was important. In some respects 
it ranks as a major event in church history ; for three denominations 
were merged into one, creating the largest Protestant body in Amer- 
ica. To overcome a century’s division and to bring together eight 
million people into one Church is no mean achievement; and few 
more moving ceremonials have been enacted, at least by Protestants, 
than the Declaration of Union on the closing evening of the Uniting 
Conference. The Methodists had accomplished something, and they 
admitted it before all the world. 

But just what is the significance of Methodist union? Is this merger 
of Churches merely the ecclesiastical reflection of the time-spirit, the 
urge to combine, to make things bigger and better? Is it one more 
evidence of Methodist passion for super-organizations? And, aside 
from the motives of the Methodists themselves, what is the meaning 
of this union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant Church and 
of the form which the union has taken? 


I 


For one thing, Methodist union means the end of an epoch in 
American history. Long ago politicians from the North and the South 
got together for mutual benefit. Economic lines have been drawn 
with little regard for the Potomac River. But churches stimulate 
emotion and nourish it, and ecclesiastical organizations preserve sec- 
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tional differences when self-interest has banished it elsewhere. That 
Churches divided by the issues which resulted in a terrible fratricidal 
war can now come together in peace and love means that Mason and 
Dixon may from now on be regarded simply as two civil engineers. 

The rediscovery of their lost unity by the Methodists North and 
South has been symbolized by a story widely told and possibly true 
of a church in the deep South which investigated its deeds to property 
with the intention of staying out of the united Church. The com- 
mittee appointed to look into the records reported that the title of 
the old church building, dating back to 1820 or 1830, was still in the 
name of the undivided Church! 

The union of American Methodists is not, of course, the first union 
of Protestant Churches, not even the first large union. The merger of 
Canadian Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregationalists attracted 
world-wide attention and was the forerunner of determined efforts 
elsewhere. The Methodists in England have united, and the air has 
been full of Lambeth Reports, of messages from Lausanne, from Ox- 
ford, from Edinburgh, of conferences and conversations. But the 
fact remains that the union of Methodists in the United States is the 
greatest reunion since the Reformation. It has long been recognized 
that in the Reformation of the sixteenth century there were centrifu- 
gal forces and that of necessity the results of that explosive period 
were expressed in numberless groups. In such countries as this the 
nineteenth century also was a time of division. Vigorous and pioneer- 
ing, with a frontier moving relentlessly across a great continent, this 
country produced many sects. Under pioneer conditions this resulted 
in a minimum of evil: but today in America as elsewhere Christianity 
faces a united paganism; and against a common enemy the forces 
must draw together. Logically, the Methodists, with a common faith 
and a common tradition, should be among the first to unite. The 
causes of division are buried in the past, but the reasons for unity 
spring out of religion itself. It is probable, therefore, that the union 
of Methodists marks the end of an epoch of which the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century was a beginning. 

Instead of interpreting the movement for reunion as merely a 
corollary of American ambition for things bigger and better, this 
union indicates that Protestantism is once more aware of the value 
of a great church. At Kansas City, Bishop McConnell, who is not, I 
believe, an apologist for big business, pointed out that there is value 
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in size, provided other things are equal. There is no reason to sneer 
at the Methodists because they have called into being a great church. 
Civilized man must have institutions; only the rare man can stand 
alone. Normally, in order to attain the fullest individuality, one must 
belong to something—a nation or a church. And usually the more 
one takes them for granted, the less conscious one is of their impor- 
tance, the more important they are. The instability of institutions is 
one of the ominous signs of the times. Recently a British broker re- 
marked that more nations than shares are changing hands. In these 
days when so little is certain it is no small thing to provide that mil- 
lions of men and women may go anywhere in America, hear the same 
hymns, repeat the same prayers, and say, “Here are my people.” 

In this union American Methodists have at last made a choice of 
one of the two tendencies which have frequently been at warfare. 
For Methodists have tended, at one and the same time, toward or- 
ganization and institution and toward individualism, especially indi- 
vidualism of a strongly spiritualistic tendency. Many of the divisions 
among the Methodists have been brought about by the refusal of 
deeply religious men to be bound by institutional ties. Now the Meth- 
odists have made their choice, not rejecting religion, but accepting 
institutional religion. At this time it is, perhaps, the wise choice. 
- Men do not live in some vague spiritual world, but in houses made 
with hands and among things which may be seen and touched. The 
church, with its discipline of mind and body, with its services re- 
minding men that they are not only of the earth earthy, is necessary 
if religion is to be anything more than sentimentality or the luxury 
of mystical souls. Even a concern with the machinery of the church, 
with conferences and Boards is not unworthy of an institution. 


II 


It may be, indeed, that the very machinery of Methodist organiza- 
tion may be significant for future proposals for the unification of 
Christendom. 

The new Church will have a General Conference, composed one- 
half of ministers and one-half of lay members, elected by the annual 
conferences. The General Conference will have “full legislative power 
over all matters distinctly connectional,” and this power includes the 
authority to define and fix conditions of church membership ; to de- 
fine and fix qualifications and duties of ministers; to define and fix 
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powers and duties of annual conferences, mission conferences, mis- 
sions, the district, quarterly, and church conferences; to define and 
fix the powers, duties, and privileges of the episcopacy; to provide 
and revise the hymnal and ritual of the Church; to provide a judicial 
system and a method of judicial procedure; to change the number 
and boundaries of Jurisdictional Conferences upon the consent of a 
majority of the annual conferences in each Jurisdictional Conference 
involved; and to enact such other legislation as may be necessary, 
subject to the limitations and restrictions of the constitution of the 
Church. There are also to be six Jurisdictional Conferences. Five of 
these correspond to geographical divisions: Northeastern, South- 
eastern, North Central, South Central, Western. One of these is a 
racial conference, the Central, composed of the Negro annual con- 
ferences, the Negro mission conferences and missions in the United 
States of America. These Jurisdictional Conferences are to have cer- 
tain prescribed powers and duties and such other powers and duties 
as may be conferred by the General Conference. Among the powers 
and duties set forth in the Plan of Union are: to promote evangelis- 
tic, educational, missionary and benevolent interests of the Church; 
to elect bishops; to establish and constitute Jurisdictional Conference 
boards as auxiliary to the general boards of the Church, and to choose 
their representatives on the general boards, in such manner as the 
General Conference may determine; to determine the boundaries 
of their annual conferences; to make rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration of the work of the Church within the Jurisdiction, subject 


to such powers as have been or shall be vested in the General Con- 
ference. 


III 


This organization, to a large extent, decentralizes the new Meth- 
odist Church. Historically, Methodism has always been highly cen- 
tralized. John Wesley was no democrat and, so long as he lived, was 
the supreme legislative and executive power of the Methodist Soci- 
eties in Great Britain. In America the Methodist Church, when it 
was organized, was governed by a convention of preachers, the Gen- 
eral Conference. As Bishop Tigert put it, “There are no terms too 
broad or too high to express the unlimited powers which belonged to 
this body and which continued to belong to it until 1808....° The 
Judicial Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in its 
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decision validating the vote of the Southern Methodist Church in 
favor of union, explains the power of the early General Conferences: 
“This unlimited power in these mass General Conferences was due to 
the fact that the travelling preachers in full connection constituted 
the governing body of the Church, and these General Conferences 
were conventions of those in whom resided the original unlimited 
powers, legislative, judicial, and administrative.” 

In 1808 the General Conference decided that thereafter the Gen- 
eral Conference should be made up of delegates elected by the annual 
conferences. It is unnecessary to review here in detail the constitu- 
tional steps by which the Methodist Church before 1844 set up its 
organization ; but it is well to remark, as was pointed out in the Ju- 
dicial Council decision referred to above, that the annual conference 
in the Methodist Church is in no wise analogous to the state in the 
government of the United States. The balance between states and 
the central government is in no way reproduced in the Methodist 
Church in the relation between the annual conferences and the Gen- 
eral Conference. The annual conferences in Methodism have been 
simply administrative and voting units. 

The authority of the General Conference in the episcopal Meth- 
odist Churches before the new union was augmented by the fact that 
the General Conference was not only the supreme legislative body 
but also elected the bishops. In the two episcopal Methodisms the 
power of the bishops to appoint preachers to their charges gave them 
an authority and an influence which can hardly be overestimated. 
Practically, the bishop by appointing preachers determined the char- 
acter of that area of the Church which he administered. It is by giv- 
ing to the Jurisdictional Conferences the right to elect their own 
bishops that the new Methodist Church has moved farthest toward 
decentralization. 

Of late years the various boards of the Church have had increas- 
ing influence, and they have gradually extended that influence over 
the activities of the local church. In the new Methodist Church, the 
members of the general boards will be elected by the Jurisdictional 
Conferences. Thus another step has been taken toward decentraliza- 
tion. The local church in a Jurisdiction will, under the new plan, be 
served by a pastor appointed by a bishop elected by the Jurisdiction 
and, naturally, from the Jurisdiction. Moreover, those activities of 
the local church which have, particularly of late, been directed 
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largely by the general boards of the Church, will now be guided by 
secretaries in the Jurisdictions, that is by men from the church’s own 
region. To a very large extent, therefore, the local church in the new 
Methodism will be under the leadership of officials who are ac- 
quainted with the problems of the territory in which the church is 
located. There will be a minimum of absentee spiritual landlordism. 


IV 


The new Jurisdictions are set up to represent geographical and 
racial divisions. Geographically the Jurisdictions represent the north- 
eastern section of the United States, the Middle West, the Old South, 
the Southwest and the Pacific Coast. For a number of years now the 
literary and artistic antonomy of these regions has been recognized. 
Indigenous leadership has been encouraged, and those who do not 
want to see a nation pared down to the lowest common denominator 
have rejoiced in every stimulus to genuine intellectual regionalism. 
For the first time a great Church is attempting in the realm of religion 
what has already borne good fruit in other fields. 

Perhaps no Jurisdiction is more homogeneous than the South- 
eastern, which is simply the Old South, from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Mississippi and from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico. Those 
who know Professor Howard Odum’s works will understand how 
thoroughly the problems of this region hang together and will have 
no doubt that their solutions should be related. In the new Methodist 
Church this region is an administrative unit, and the committee of 
the Uniting Conference which distributed the bishops among the 
Jurisdictions sent to this region men who were born there and who 
speak the language, literally as well as figuratively. In only less de- 
gree are the other geographical regions unified in spirit and similar 
in problems. 

If it is true that geographical Jurisdictions present a unity it is even 
more true of the Central Jurisdiction, composed of Negro annual 
conferences and missions. It has been, I believe, the experience of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church that the Negro conferences have 
done very well indeed under the leadership of Negro bishops. A 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church told me two years ago that 
the leaders of his Negro conferences in the South were pleased with 
the prospect of having a Jurisdiction in which they could elect their 
own bishops and control their own affairs. Certainly the Negro has 
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made a distinctive contribution to American life and many believe 
he can make his best contribution when he has the greatest amount 
of autonomy. The new plan does not, of course, disturb the relation- 
ship of individual Negro members of churches or of individual 
churches that may belong to annual conferences other than Negro 
annual conferences. 

While the Plan of Union provides for a degree of decentralization, 
there is no loss of essential unity in the Church. The General Con- 
ference still remains the law-making body; and there is one creed, 
one hymnal, one ritual. True, Methodist churches have always been 
diversified in their use of the ritual and of the hymnal; and there are 
reports that there is some divergence of opinion on the creed. Never- 
theless, there remains an essential unity in the Methodist Church. 
Only the new plan attempts to preserve the unity without destroying 
diversities which are the results of geographical and climatic condi- 
tions, of history, or of race. 


Vv 


Has the regional organization of the new Methodist Church any 
significance for Christendom, as it searches for a plan of union? 
Some time ago in the Federal Council Bulletin, Dr. H. Paul Douglass 
pointed out that a plan of regionalism might serve to bring about a 
unity that is not, on the one hand, the unity of a “big church” nor, 
on the other, that of a loose federation. Actually the denominations 
in the United States are largely regional and occupy “limited habi- 
tats.” 

In many denominations in the United States, the opposition to 
organic union is based upon other than theological differences. Many 
genuinely fear the establishment of big churches. In the setting up 
of overhead organizations they fear that some essential religious qual- 
ity of the church may be lost. Others fear that sectional misunder- 
standings which are rooted in economic and historical conditions may 
operate to make the future of the church uneven and discordant. It 
is possible, therefore, that in churches with identical creeds the re- 
gional method might well be used to preserve local autonomy while 
gaining real organic unity. 

In the Report of the Lambeth Conference of 1920 the Anglican 
bishops set forth the principle which they believe should underlie the 
constitution of the Church: “There are two prevailing types of eccle- 
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siastical organization: that of centralized government, and that of 
regional autonomy within one fellowship. Of the former, the Church 
of Rome is the great historical example. The latter type, which we 
share with the Orthodox Churches of the East and others, was that 
upon which the Church of the first centuries was developing until 
the claims of the Roman Church and other tendencies confused the 
issue. The Provinces and Patriarchates of the first four centuries 
were bound together by no administrative bond: the real nexus was 
a common life resting upon a common faith, common Sacraments, 
and a common allegiance to an Unseen Head. This common life 
found from time to time an organ of expression in the General Coun- 
cils.’” The Report goes on to characterize the Anglican Communion 
as a fellowship of Churches historically associated with the British 
Isles. They preserve “Apostolic doctrine and order,” but are “inde- 
pendent in their self-government and are growing up freely on their 
own soil and in their own environment as integral parts of the Church 
Universal.” 

It is useless, of course, to talk about unity unless certain conditions 
are met. As someone said a long time ago: “We must not only recog- 
nize the Christians of other Churches, but the Churches of other 
Christians.” Unless the ministry of other churches is recognized as 
valid and unless we are willing to admit that, despite theological and 
liturgical differences, these other churches are to be recognized as 
thoroughly Christian, it is useless to talk about any plan of union. 
But, granting these admissions, there is no good reason why some type 
of regional organization might not take care of administrative mat- 
ters. It is conceivable, for example, that the union of the three Meth- 
odist Churches might have been carried on with the Methodist 
Protestant bodies still remaining presbyterial in their organization. 
There would have been legal difficulties, of course, since one of the 
“restrictive rules” of the Methodist Church declares that the plan of 
itinerant general superintendency must not be done away. But in 
point of fact, up until the time of Union, presidents of the Methodist 
Protestant Conferences were recognized de facto as upon a par with 
the bishops. Moreover, in assigning the two newly elected bishops 
chosen from the former Methodist Protestant Church, one of them 
was given supervision over the former Methodist Protestant confer- _ 
ences until the Union should be finally consummated. This principle 
might have been carried out to the point of allowing the Methodist 
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Protestant group to continue their form of organization and provid- 
ing for their supervision by their own presidents. 


VI 


Actually under some form of regional autonomy it might not be 
practically difficult to work out a plan of union which would embrace 
at least several of the denominations in America. For several which 
are distinctly non-episcopal in their form of organization do have 
various types of superintendents which exercise functions not far 
removed from those of a Methodist bishop. Methodist bishops, it 
must be remembered, do not all exercise the same kind of appointing 
power. It has long been the practice among many of them, particu- 
larly in the former Methodist Episcopal Church, to make their ap- 
pointments after full consultation and advertisement in a manner 
almost congregational. On the other hand some bishops, especially 
in the South, keep their appointments secret from all except their 
“cabinet” until they are announced to the conference. For some time, 
at least, these differing practices will doubtless continue. If these 
two very divergent forms of administration can be carried on within 
the new Methodist Church, there is no reason to think that some 
plan of organization might not embrace the not much more divergent 
systems in different denominations. Union between bodies with fun- 
damental theological differences must of course wait upon closer 
union of thought. 

Whether the Jurisdictional system as embodied in the Methodist 
Church might be a clue toward international churches is worthy of 
thought. The Lambeth bishops seem to have thought that a Church 
united in doctrine and worship but with autonomous divisions is the 
goal of Reunion. Obviously, unless something of this kind can be 
worked out we are shut up to the plan of Rome—or to perpetual 
disunity. 

Vil 


When all is said and done, however, the significance of the new 
Methodist Church cannot now be assessed. This is not a venture in 
real estate, and unless there is something to show other than a finan- 
cial statement, as a result of this union, it really makes little differ- 
ence whether there is a Methodist Episcopal Church or a Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, or a Methodist Protestant Church. The 
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late Dr. Gordon of Boston used to say that there is little use in chang- 
ing the labels on empty bottles. The future which Methodism faces 
cannot be met with statistics. Does this union of churches mean an 
increase in vital religion throughout the land, or is it simply the join- 
ing of peoples with a great memory and empty hearts? 

The modern world has no place for churches as churches, but it 
has much use for churches as bearers of a living faith. Once again 
in history religion has emerged as a primary force, and in great mo- 
ments men have no time for the trivial. A few years ago a famous 
European prayed: “God save us from fleas, mosquitoes, and scared 
cats, and send us lions, with the cage door open.” The lions have 
come, and only religion has refused to give way. And seeing religion 
stand, the Western world is once more realizing that there is wrapped 
up in her traditional religious faith all those things which enlightened 
men have come to hold dear. Belief in the worth of human beings as 
such is cradled in the faith that men are the potential sons of God. 
Belief in freedom is born of a conviction that the love of God and of 
one’s neighbor is all the law and the commandments. 

In the eighteenth century when men’s minds were bursting the 
bonds of convention and struggling with an expanding universe, 
Methodism came with great convictions and great expectations. In 
another such century, Methodism can not live with only a great or- 
ganization. But if the organization is used, as the ritual puts it, to 
confirm man’s faith, increase his hope, and perfect him in love, the 
dreams of two generations who have worked to break down the sec- 
tional walls of division will have been justified. 


POLITICAL THEOLOGY IN EUROPE 
By ADOLF KELLER 


HEREVER church and state have entered into con- 
troversy or have had to defend their mutual claims 
. against one another, the church has had to shape an 
ecclesiastical policy and the state has had to adopt a system of basic 
secular and philosophical principles which constitute (whether ad- 
mittedly or otherwise) a kind of official state theology. For the 
church, policy is not what Bismarck called it, “Die Kunst des Még- 
lichen” —the art of attaining the possible; rather in the last analysis, 
it is and must be the responsibility for the Christian shaping of the 
community, the responsibility to God and man for the fulfillment of 
God’s will in public life. 

In the present effort of the modern totalitarian states to domi- 
nate the church, we may well see a belated revenge upon the church 
on the part of the state for the former’s victory in the church-state 
struggle of mediaeval times. It must however be borne in mind that 
the political theology of the Middle Ages, renewed and corrected by 
that of the Reformation, did make peace between church and state 
possible wherever the Roman Catholic Church was able to maintain 
its predominant influence on public life, or where, as in Protestant 
countries, the state adopted the political theology of the Reformation, 
defining the task and function of church and state in theological terms 
and interpreting both as manifestations of a God-given order. 

This article, however, confines itself to current political theology 
by which the church today defends her substance and spiritual claims 
within the state and seeks to act as a corrective to the “wrong state.” 
A quietistic or pietistic theology is not able to do this. With such a 
theology the church can only withdraw within the “congregation,” in- 
to “inner life,” into sweet sentimentalism and mysticism. 

In contrast with such historical adjustments and with such a do- 
nothing policy, we are at the present time confronted by a type of 
political theology in which the church is militant ; which reminds the 
Christian world that a “true” theology should not merely help the 
church to be the “true” church, but should also help the state to be 
the “true” state and should therefore oppose any form of the state 
which is contrary to God’s will. This theology, developing amid the 
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present church-state conflict, is endeavoring not only to give to God 
what belongs to him but also to give to Caesar what is his by right— 
that and no more. It is not a passive theology, but theology-in-action, 
a re-thinking of theology in political terms just as it is simultaneously 
a re-thinking of politics in theological terms. Once the battle is on, 
political theology can not avoid some rather compromising alliances, 
such as that with the Bolshevist state assented to by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; nor, according to the judgment of Karl Barth, can it 
absolutely repudiate military action. 

A striking characteristic of the Church Militant in its present phase 
is that she is no longer on the defensive, fighting for liberty, for the 
true faith, or even for mere existence ; rather she is boldly facing the 
question whether pacifism is not more of a compromise than fighting 
in a good cause; whether the right to revolt does not exist for the 
Christian of today just as it did for Beza, Jurieu, Hotman and the 
French Huguenots; for Luther, for the Mediaeval Church in its cru- 
sades against Saracens and Turks, for Cromwell, for the Scottish 
Covenanters, and for the Netherlanders in their war against Philip IT. 

The tendency to express theological doctrine in terms of political 
thought and action has lately become more pronounced both in 
Roman Catholic and in certain Protestant quarters, notably in 
churches of the Calvinistic type. The recent visits of papal diplomats 
to governmental cabinets, or the promulgations by General Franco 
on behalf of the Roman Church, are no less political action than the 
crusade preached against Hitler by theologians like Barth in the name 
of theology, or the political attack directed against Cardinal Innitzer 
by leading Swiss Catholics and by emigrés from Austria, when he 
came out in favor of the Anschluss. In all these cases the theology in- 
volved becomes dynamic, aggressive, militant. It tends to seek po- 
litical influence, and therefore comes into inevitable conflict with 
ideologies and systems opposed to it. 


I 


The Roman Catholic Church has, of course, long had a political 
doctrine—a conception of what a Christian state should or should not 
do. This doctrine has recently become activated anew by the appli- 
cation of Canon Law to the many Concordats with European gov- 
ernments, and by the acute necessity of defending the Church in coun- 
tries like Russia, Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, in some of 
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which, despite the Concordats, she has had to fight for her existence 
or for the maintenance of old constitutional rights. The National So- 
cialist attack upon the Catholic Church has often been explained as 
a reaction against a church which not only, since the Lateran Treaties 
of 1929, has again become a political (secular) power but which also 
had exerted a far-reaching influence in German politics through the 
Centrum (Centre) Party, and moreover was mobilizing Catholic 
forces in public life through the medium of the “Catholic Action.” 
Recent papal encyclicals, the “Quadragesimo anno,” and more espe- 
cially the encyclical against Communism and National Socialism of 
1937, hardly differ in theological point of view from former dog- 
matical declarations. But there is a new stress on some of the present- 
day political aspects of earlier doctrine. Old dogmatic positions are 
interpreted with direct applications that sound a clarion call; a theol- 
Ogy-in-action is revealed which indicates definite social and political 
aims for which the Church stands. These are expressed first in theo- 
logical doctrine, and then in “fatherly admonitions” which are sup- 
ported by diplomatic representations and warnings which carry some 
weight because the Roman Church can mobilize political forces in 
support of its doctrines. 

Although it has never been clearly stated whether or not the Pope 
speaks ex cathedra when he publishes an encyclical, the encyclical, 
Mit brennender Sorge for instance, is certainly a formal exposition 
of the teaching function of the Church. It states the doctrine of the 
“true” church and the “true” state, and of the right relations between 
the two. According to this encyclical, “pure faith in God” is incom- 
patible with the fatalistic belief in destiny or in the vital and divine 
forces of race, with nationalistic religions and with totalitarian claims 
by the state. ‘Pure faith in Christ” is opposed to the myth of “blood.” 
“Pure faith in the church” will never condone the felony of quitting 
the fold of the church nor permit the treachery of repudiating its bap- 
tism. “Pure faith in the papal primate” will never be tempted by the 
will-o-the-wisp of a “national” church. 

This doctrinal theology and “fatherly admonition” is not simply 
a re-statement of the Catholic faith in a form which has direct refer- 
ence to governmental church policy in Germany, but contains at the 
same time the principles of an active church policy on the part of the 
Vatican itself. It begins with a pointed protest against the misuse 
and misinterpretation of holy words and terms in the secular and po- 
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litical idiom, explicitly condemns the policy of violence launched by 
the National Socialist Party as a sin against the moral health and fu- 
ture of the nation, and protests against the educational policy of the 
government. It encourages priests, monks, and parents to resist, in 
faith and truth, the sinister temptation presented by the current un- 
christian ideology and its influence on the present generation. The 
encyclical concludes, not only with an assurance of that pastoral love 
which is not to be shaken by error and injustice, but summons Faith 
and Love “strong through action to endure persecution.” It expresses 
a hope for peace between state and church, but warns the enemies of 
the Church that if peace is not to be, then the Church will defend her 
rights and liberties in the name of Almighty God. This means actzon. 

While this is being written the supreme doctrinal authority of the 
Roman Church is proceeding to take additional political action by 
initiating a new peace campaign, based on former encyclicals, and 
actively pushed by the visits of papal diplomats to European capitals. 
By reason of the union in one person of the functions of Supreme Pon- 
tiff and political sovereign, this synthesis between politics and religion 
in “political theology” is natural and consistent with Roman tradition 
and, as Pope Pius XII explains, with the “normal activity of the Vati- 
can.” Irrespective of the success of the latest steps or of an antici- 
pated peace conference to be convened by the Pope, the fact remains 
that a doctrine creates a policy, that theology proceeds from its essen- 
tial claims and becomes pragmatic and concrete in specific political 
measures in favor of peace, of Christian education, and of religious 
liberty. It is significant that such political action of the Church is 
hailed with unequivocal satisfaction neither by Protestant Germany 
nor by Catholic Poland. 

None the less, this papal encyclical, together with the declarations 
of the World Conference of Churches at Oxford (1937), constitute a 
Magna Charta of religious liberty which the church demands from 
the modern state. Both challenge a political system which in its ide- 
ology and activity is a menace to liberty. 

Totalitarianism immediately resented both statements. The Ger- 
man Government did not consider these proclamations to be harmless 
pastoral admonitions or insignificant theological abstractions, but felt 
at once their political sting, their dangerous political influence on the 
general situation, so much so that it forbade their publication. Al- 
though the encyclical Mit brennender Sorge was published in Ger- 
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man (in contrast with the Latin usually employed by the Vatican), 
no German newspaper dared to publish it; and as for the Oxford 
Conference—even the word “ecumenical” was stigmatized as treason ! 
German professors scheduled to lecture at the Ecumenical Seminar in 
Geneva were refused passports, and Confessional Church groups were 
accused of high treason if they continued to take an active part in the 
ecumenical movement. Obviously then the theological statements, 
both of the Vatican and of the Oxford Conference, were interpreted as 
“political action” by the National Socialist State. It will be well to 
evaluate them in the light of their effect in this connection, as a com- 
mon Christian statement, a hoisting of the Christian flag in the battle 
between church and state. What is vital at this point is that theo- 
logical utterances—both Roman Catholic and Protestant—were un- 
derstood and attacked as “political theology.” 


II 


On the Protestant side, politics has rapidly become a problem for 
evangelical theology. After the Munich Pact, with its compromises 
and failures, vigorous reactions set in among the churches of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Holland, France, and Switzerland. Protestant 
theology was compelled to re-think the problem of political action 
and to seek to illuminate a disturbing and compromising peace-at- 
any-price policy with the light of clear theological principles. Such 
reactions became inevitable when a portion of the German theological 
world tried to justify political action by theological arguments after 
the Anschluss and the establishment of the German protectorate over 
the larger part of Czechoslovakia. 

The Evangelical Alliance of Germany, in a “hymn of praise’ for 
the achievements of Hitler, called him a “miracle man” sent by God 
to repress Bolshevism on the Continent; and vehemently protested 
against Western theological and religious statements identifying, as 

they said, Christianity with democracy. 
' A similar identification of totalitarian ideology with natural the- 
ology was supported alike by “German-Christians” and by Lutheran 
theologians for whom Chapter XIII of Romans remains the political 
testament of the Bible. Their position has been freely criticized by 
evangelical theologians of other European Churches, such as Nygren 
in Sweden, Haitjema in Holland, Clavier in France, Duncan Jones 
in England, and by Swiss theologians like Barth, Brunner, de Quer- 
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vain, and Lieb. The evolution of theology in Germany and the 
“confessional” theology represented by Barth, shows a clear line of, 
departure, leading away from abstract theological considerations to a 
church policy based on these criticisms and pointing toward a general 
policy of liberty, that is to say, the right of the Christian to follow his 
own conscience, even admitting as a last resort the use of sec- 
ular methods in opposing a policy of violence. This is the unavoidable 
path from sound theology to public witness and to its Vollzug (ful- 
fillment), the accomplishment of such witness either in action or in 
the acceptance of suffering for the sake of one’s witness. 

The example of Karl Barth is typical in this respect. No one who 
may once have accused him of teaching a transcendent theology re- 
mote from the responsibility for social and political action, could ever 
have guessed that this “transcendent” theologian would become a 
doctor politicus as some now call him; that he would be challenging 
the Christian world to enter into a crusade against National Socialism 
in the same manner as the church in the sixteenth century preached 
a crusade against the Turk. 

This “political theology” is indeed a new aspect of the present re- 
ligious situation in Europe, although a religious Socialist like Leon- 
hard Ragaz in Neue Wege claims priority in its discovery and al- 
though the Dutch divine, Abraham Kuyper, some decades ago 
founded a Church upon the same principles of political theology. The 
President of the Dutch government, Mr. Colijn, is its representative 
today. 

There is, of course, no uniformity in the European church world 
concerning the political attitude of the churches; and, unless they de- 
sire to be accused of high treason, German theologians of the ‘““Con- 
fessional” type certainly dare not admit that such political conse- 
quences have arisen from their intransigent theology. 


III 


So far then as the political attitude of Protestant theology is con- 
cerned, we are confronted today with three divergent trends: 

1) There is political theology based on the ideology and political 
principles of the totalitarian States; hence, a theology of race, blood, 
state—trying to justify the nationalistic state by natural theology. A 
Curlous specimen of this theology has recently been presented by the 
leaders of eleven German churches. Their statement, published on 
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April 4, 1939, shows not only their extensive identification with the 
National Socialist ideology and its “positive Christianity,” but at the 
Same time sets forth the principles of the political theology of the 
“German-Christian” group within the Reich. It proclaims, for in- 
stance, that true Christian faith has its place only within the “orders 
of creation”; that Christian faith is the uncompromising religious 
antithesis to the Jewish race; that the struggle of National Socialism 
against the political claims of the churches is the continuation and 
completion of the work of Martin Luther; that politics, ideology, 
and religion must be clearly discriminated. 

In accord with these principles it was announced that a research 
institute for the elimination of Jewish influence from the religious 
life of the German nation would be founded; that a central office was 
to be established for the purpose of combating the misuse of religion 
for political purposes; and that a political seminar would be created 
for the study of the relation between politics, philosophy, and religion. 

The amazing attack of this political theology not only on a political 
theology of a different type, but on the traditional principles of the 
Christian faith called forth an answer from the Provisional Commit- 
tee of the Ecumenical Council of Churches, signed by the Archbishop 
of York, Dr. Boegner (France) the Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee, and the General Secretaries of the various Sections. This 
answer stated afresh the essentials of the Christian faith and pro- 
tested against its corruption by ideological and political elements from 
secular sources. The distinction between politics, philosophy, and the 
Christian faith has as its sole purpose the clear expression of the fact 
that the church must proclaim the sovereignty of Christ over all 
phases of life, including politics and their ideologies. 

2) Second, there is a political theology which accepts the state more 
or less as it is, as an order of creation, and therefore as the will of 
God—even if this will is pleased to use an unchristian government as 
a divine scourge and punishment of our iniquities. A considerable 
portion of German Lutheranism—standing for a theology of obedi- 
ence to or reconciliation with the state, according to Romans XIII, 
wants to follow this line in the direction of peace with the state, pre- 
ferring suffering and even martyrdom to open disobedience or revolt. 
Lutheran theology therefore not only tries to avoid becoming a polit- 
ical theology in the proper sense of the word, but definitely desires at 
the same time to become an un-political theology, at the price of giv- 
ing up any claim to shape the life of the community. 
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3) Finally, there is an intransigent political theology, which stands 
for the unconditional recognition of the sovereignty of God and as- 
sumes a position generally nearer to the theology of Christian liberty 
than to that of obedience at any price. As already indicated, this 
theology is more developed in the Reformed than in the Lutheran tra- 
dition, and has been worked out lately with characteristic sharpness, 
in the theology of Karl Barth and his friends in many lands. 

In this new faith the “theology of crisis’ comes to grips with con- 
crete social realities and therefore becomes political. It has found a 
theological expression in a recent publication by Karl Barth on The 
Church and the Political Question of Today. So dangerous has be- 
come the political dynamite contained in this theology that the Dutch 
police forbade Barth to answer political questions at a lecture he gave 
in Holland a short while ago, and the Swiss Government officially 
warned a religious magazine which had been shooting such theolog- 
ical high-explosives against National Socialism after the Munich Days 
and the seizure of Czechoslovakia. In these free countries where free- 
dom of speech is normally unrestricted, this interference with theo- 
logical discussion was strongly resented by many theological groups. 
These experiences show how an innocuous theoretical theology be- 
comes dangerous and attracts public attention as soon as it is changed 
into a political theology and starts using heavy artillery. 

This latest evolution of a theology which has often been accused of 
indifference to and neglect of social and political problems, deserves 
all the more attention since youth, especially in Calvinistic student 
circles, now feels strongly attracted towards it as a theology which 
stresses ultimate consequences. Many youths are intoning anew the 
Christian battle hymn: “Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to 
war!” 

Barth inaugurated this new phase of his political theology in a pri- 
vate letter sent to Czechoslovak friends which was published in a 
Prague newspaper on September 25th, four days before the Pact of 
Munich. He has further developed his doctrine in a recent theological 
pamphlet which was widely and somewhat critically discussed in the 
Swiss dailies as incompatible with a policy of neutrality. Barth attacks 
the church as eternally silent, eternally meditating and discussing, 
eternally neutral, caring more for the transcendence of God than for 
ue fulfillment of his will on this earth, and therefore acting like a 

‘dumb dog.” He refuses to treat National Socialism as a mere po- 
litical experiment, and brands it, as in fact it is, “a new anti-Christian 
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religion.” The church therefore, must not remain neutral; nor can it 
minimize the political consequences of theology. 

The church in Germany, according to Barth, had the right and in- 
deed the duty, during the first years of the National Socialist regime, 
to give it a chance, and to take her own stand on the side of patient 
neutrality. “I oppose a theology which seeks refuge in National So- 
cialism, but not a National Socialist order of State and Society.” This 
was Barth’s own position in December, 1933, because the first task of 
the church then was to save its theological essence beneath the rel- 
ative shelter of such a neutral stand. 

“Neutrality must end today,” says Barth. We must say: yea or 
nay ; not only in the field of theological abstractions, but in the milieu 
of concrete political realities. The neutrality which a few years ago 
_ was superior wisdom would be cowardice and crime today, when only 
the devil is neutral. The political experiment of 1933 has become 
the political religion of today. National Socialism lives on the myth 
of blood, race, and leadership of the mystical Reich. Christianity 
lives on the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The German myth is the “abso- 
lutized” life of the nation and National Socialism is therefore a kind 
of church, or more accurately, a religion resembling Islam. Compro- 

mise is therefore now ruled out in principle even though patience was 
in order at the beginning. Barth defines National Socialism as an 
anti-church of a fundamentally antichristian character ; antichristian 
because anti-Semitic. Anti-Semitism is sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and contempt of God’s grace. National Socialism, based on a nihilis- 
tic will-to-power, means the destruction of the “true” state, as 
Rauschnigg says. 

As the Christian must decide not only concerning the “true” church 
but also the “true” state, the “church has to make its own political de- 
cision” which at the same time is the decision of faith, without which 
faith is idle talk. The church ought, therefore to “pray for the defeat 
and suppression of National Socialism” even as in former centuries 
she prayed for the “destruction of the bulwarks of the false prophet 
Mahomet.” But is not such prayer dangerous if “National Socialism 
is a deserved and just judgment of God on world and Church”? (An 
interpretation which one hears often enough from British Christians 
who are inclined to regard Hitler as like the Assyrian kings who 
swung God’s scourge over impenitent Israel.) Barth agrees with the 
interpretation, but reminds the church that Luther advised her to 
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pray against the Turk. Such prayer, Barth believes, is the best, the 
most essential thing which the church must do against National So- 
cialism. It should not, however, remain negative, but must aim at the 
“restoration of the ‘true’ church and the ‘true’ state.” Christians in 
Germany are not able to do this, or at least not yet, says Barth, but 
Christians in free countries can, even though Christian Europe has 
amply deserved to be destroyed. 


IV 


What degree of political resistance does such prayer, such a po- 
litical theology, imply? If we pray in deadly earnest for the defeat 
and suppression of National Socialism and for the reconstruction of 
church and state, then eo ipso we ourselves are called upon to do what 
is humanly possible to attain that for which we pray. 

Prayer, then, includes “a political decision, action in order to pro- 
tect human laws and liberty against the “Beast from the abyss’.” This 
is the necessary fulfilment, the concrete accomplishment of our wit- 
ness. Only a great positive within our religious and political life can 
withstand the demonic vitality of a National Socialist assault. There 
is a direct road from the faith and life of the church leading to col- 
laboration with the efforts made in the external, secular, relative and 
yet God-fearing world to restore the “true” state. According to 
Barth’s famous letter, the Czech soldier, had he resisted the Ger- 
mans, would really have fought and suffered for the church of Jesus 
Christ. This means that where the “true” state is defended, the cause 
of the “true”? church is defended likewise; and Barth is sure that a 
praying church must also approve the armed defense of the “true” 
state if she intends to fulfil the word: “Give unto Caesar that which 
is Caesar’s!”” 

This transition from a transcendent theology to a realistic “polit- 
ical gospel” theology is raising a storm of discussion all over Europe. 
In Switzerland a large part of the younger pastors have come under 
its influence. Some, on the contrary, are writing letters to the church 
press saying that such subjective theology may lead us to judge others 
instead of subjecting ourselves to the same judgment and therefore 
accepting suffering in silence. It may also lead the churches to a 
Pharisaic alliance with some political party opposing a democratic 


front to the totalitarian front, and thus once more confound politics 
with religion. 
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Discussion of this issue is not confined to theological groups. Great 
dailies like the Neue Zuercher Zeitung have begun to express the fear 
that this form of political theology may endanger Switzerland’s neu- 
trality and may become a divisive influence in state and church. 

The entire German press, religious as well as daily, has, of course, 
stood up nearly as one man against a political theology which, in its 
view, “confounds the cause of Christ with the cause of the Western 
democracies,” and “defends the Treaty of Versailles by Christian ar- 
guments.” Barth is accused of being in the same category as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whom Bishop Heckel of Germany charges with 
“misusing the Gospel for political purposes,” and of being in the same 
class with Pastor Boegner, Acting President of the World Council of 
Churches, or Pastor Clavier, or the Archbishop of York, or the group 
in the Council who opposed “‘a confession of faith” to the statement 
of the eleven German church leaders mentioned above. This is in- 
terpreted by the “German-Christians” as a “theological-political 
tract.” The politicization of a theological question has already gone 
so far that, as stated before, the police intervened in Holland during 
Barth’s lectures there. A hundred and forty Dutch pastors afterwards 
protested against this muzzling of free discussion in a free country. 

The reaction against “political theology” is marked even within the 
Confessional Church in Germany. It hardly seems possible that 
16,000 out of 17,000 German pastors could congratulate Hitler on his 
fiftieth birthday if many of the theological friends of Barth were not 
repudiating his political conclusions. Prof. Keussen of the Old 
Catholic Church accuses Barth of violating the frontiers between 
politics and religion, while the Evangelical Alliance attacks his policy 
and calls his theology a “religious scandal.” This is all quite in accord 
with the Lutheran passivity toward the state. Yet even a Calvinistic 
bishop like Ravasz in Hungary argues that the church must keep 
aloof from political parties in order to stand alone on God’s side, re- 
maining transcendent in order to keep her immanence efficient. ““The 
right ecclesiastical policy is the preaching of the pure Word.” Only 
this, and nothing more. 

In the present defense of Christian Europe against totalitarian sec- 
ularism, the church’s former opposition to Bolshevist communism has 
receded into the background. National Socialism is openly declared 
to be “Public Enemy No. 1” and identified as undoubtedly the greater 
danger. This means that the burning question for present-day Chris- 
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tianity, at least on the Continent, is not the economic or social so much 
as the political problem. It explains to a certain extent the hesitation 
with which the European groups met the proposal to convene a Chris- 
tian economic world conference. For political theology the world 
problem is focused on a political conflict rooted in an irreconcilable 
antagonism between two religious conceptions of life. 

Professor Max Huber, President of the International Red Cross, in 
a publication entitled “The Church and Theology,” has warned 
against transferring, too rapidly and inconsiderately, clear-cut, abso- 
lute, theological principles and religious postulates, into the always 
relative field of political action. He advises the church not to do so 
unless she has fully reliable facts at her command and is ready to as- 
sume full responsibility. The present political theology wing of the 
churches disregards such warnings. Karl Barth even speaks of “neces- 
sary dangers” which the church must willingly face even at the risk of 
provoking state opposition and divisions within the church itself. 
How far such divisive influence can go has been seen during recent 
years in the disintegration of the “Confessional Front” in Germany. 
Such divisiveness cannot be remedied by any sudden call to unity. 

But if European Protestants do not yet achieve a united front against 
modern paganism, the perils threatening from that side have, at least, 
led to a rapprochement, not so much between the Roman and the 
Protestant churches, as between Protestantism and Catholicism. The 
controversy between these two dominant religious bodies has under- 
gone considerable change since the day of anathemas and persecu- 
tion. We cannot now enter deeply into this aspect of the contemporary 
situation, but one thing is sure; namely, that on both sides the neces- 
sity is felt more and more that the Christian churches must transcend 
their confessional and denominational struggles in order to defend a 
common Christian heritage against the formidable attack of secular 
paganism ; and that the means of defense must be theological think- 


ing and corresponding action. 


A FEDERAL PLAN OF CHURCH UNITY 


Based on a Common Organ of Ordination 
By WILLIAM MORROW WASHINGTON 


Te CHURCH is a family. Not an ideal family in its daily 


living, but a family nevertheless. Relations within this family 

are broken and unhappy ones saddened by memories of past 
discord. Many are praying for better relations and asking on what 
terms they may be improved. But dislike of change in either personal 
or institutional habits is a marked characteristic of human nature and 
is especially strong in religious matters. With so many different kinds 
of human nature, so many forms of church government, so many 
varieties of doctrine involved, so many prejudices and so much stub- 
born pride to be softened—what possible form of union can be ef- 
fected and by what method can it be achieved ? 

If one dares to read the mind of the typical Protestant, he may con- 
clude that it is fear of losing things dear to him which outweighs the 
advantages that might come through reunion of the churches. Re- 
union suggests “one big church” and the immediate question in the 
mind of the earnest Christian is, Which church will be the big church? 
It seems to him inevitable that one church will dominate and that its 
ways in their totality must be adopted by all denominations. A suc- 
cessful movement toward unity will be one that arouses his imagina- 
tion with a picture in which his hopes of closer Christian fellowship 
are at least partially fulfilled while at the same time his fears are al- 
layed in the same degree. This can be accomplished if he can be 
shown how he can worship and work in closer fellowship with Chris- 
tians of other names while his own religious home is not being dis- 
turbed more than is found necessary in the circumstances. 

A federal plan of church unity is here suggested. It seems to of- 
fer a unity that preserves the self-respect of the churches entering it 
and in other ways avoids offence to the sensibilities of Christians. It 
is offered for discussion. It is purposely vague ; for only the particular 
denomination concerned can say on what terms it will enter into any 
form of unity with another. 

The question this paper would propose is this: Will it be possible 
to achieve a form of unity which makes capital of the differences be- 
tween denominations, using them as an attractive feature of a plan 
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of union and making only such changes in existing ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions as may be agreed upon as necessary to the attainment of union ? 
It is called a plan; but it is more accurately described as a method of 
approach, a point of view, rather than a plan. 


I 


Let us first get a picture of church life in a community in which the 
federal plan is in operation. We suppose ourselves in a town—say fifty 
years from the date of inauguration of the system—where there are 
congregations of the federal church. Stopping before various church 
buildings we notice that the sign boards proclaim them members of 
the united church. In smaller letters on one is the additional informa- 
tion that it belongs also to a certain denomination. We find that a 
number of the congregations have this double allegiance and find no 
inconsistency in the fact. Becoming acquainted with the various 
clergymen, pastors of these churches, we find that they recognize 
one another’s orders because all actually have received ordination at 
the same hands, and not through a spirit of tolerance nor because in 
the eyes of the public “one minister is as good as another.” 

We ask laymen about their membership and find a recognition that 
all belong to one church: they are members of the united church. At 
the same time devotion manifests itself in loyalty to one congregation 
or even to a denomination. We attend worship and see important dif- 
ferences, but agreement as to a minimum of essentials in the admin- 
istration of the sacraments of Baptism and Communion. 

At the central offices of the united church we find a federal board 
which arranges with each denomination for the ordination of its can- 
didates for the ministry and for the establishment of new missions. By 
these means there is assurance of a ministry of uniform spiritual com- 
mission and of the removal of the danger of overchurching in the 
mission field. These benefits are, however, only the beginning of those 
to be obtained as the consequence of dwelling together in unity in 
obedience to our Lord’s will. 


II 


As to the process by which this union might be realized, we can 
foretell that negotiations extending over many years would be neces- 


sary and that discussion would cover these points: 
1. A doctrinal statement. 
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2. The position of the Holy Scriptures. 

3. A common ordination to the ministry and arrangements to cover the period 
before the common ordination would be the rule. 

4. Agreement as to the establishment of new missionary work. 

5. Agreement as to institutions and invested funds. 

6. The constitution of the central authority and the nature of its powers. 


During these discussions it would become apparent what would be 
the contribution of each denomination to unity, what concessions and 
changes in its own point of view each would make for the sake of that 
unity. Under the agreement as finally made, according to the federal 
plan, each denomination would have the same liberty as at present, 
save that having accepted the federal plan, each denomination would 
bind itself not to adopt thereafter anything contradictory to that plan. 
A denomination might add to the doctrinal statement for its own mem- 
bers, it might add to the requirements for the preparation of candi- 
dates for the ministry, or in other ways demonstrate its convictions 
and its liberty as at present, so long as it adhered to the constitution of 
the united church. In any case, whatever reunion is achieved will be 
by purely democratic and voluntary methods. 

In brief, by a federal plan is meant one that achieves a desirable 
degree of unity and cooperation in essentials without the destruction 
or abandonment of non-essentials whose retention equally with the 
essentials is desired on one side or another. 

The so-called non-essentials are in their way a most important phase 
of every part of human life. They are the local color, so to speak, 
which gives joy and personal satisfaction in our emotional life. In 
religion they are the peculiarities of any denomination which attract 
and hold its members to that denomination rather than to another. 
Any agreement which should pare religion down to the minimum 
essentials on which all agree would leave a religion in which no one 
would be interested, which no one could love. It is of first importance 
therefore that those non-essentials shall be preserved—the peculiarities 
which make the Methodist love his Methodism, the Presbyterian his 
Presbyterianism, and so on for all the denominations. 

The result of the acceptance of this principle is that, under the fed- 
eral plan, each denomination retains its denominational name and 
organization. The worship of the denomination, containing those dif- 
ferences which have endeared its members to that church from child- 
hood, remains the same as before union, with only such changes, if 
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any are necessary, as will bring it into accord with the agreement 
freely made when the denomination entered the united church. The 
clergy gather in annual or other conventions as at present by denomi- 
nations, and at the same time are represented by delegates in the 
united church. This arrangement follows upon the determination to 
give recognition to the cultural importance of the denomination and 
its traditions. 

Furthermore each denomination continues to train its candidates for 
the ministry and to require its own doctrinal and practical conditions 
for ordination as an addition to the minimum requirements of the fed- 
eral church. Each denomination continues to conduct its own mis- 
sionary enterprise, subject only to agreement with the united church. 
And finally, each denomination raises and controls its own funds, in- 
cluding its endowments. The amount of missionary and publication 
work done by each continues to depend on the zeal, financial ability 
and generosity of those it appeals to. Its pension fund is used for its 
own aged and helpless clergy and their families. It continues to build 
and manage its own institutions: schools, hospitals, orphanages, old 
people’s homes, and refuges for the homeless and outcast. 

What the essentials are is a question that will have again to be 
considered. When we say, “Unity in essentials, liberty in non-essen- 
tials,” we are assuming that every one agrees on what falls into each 
of these categories. If we could agree in the acceptance of certain 
articles as essentials, all the rest would fall naturally into the class 
of non-essentials. But the difficulty may be that certain groups will 
insist that articles of faith or morals are essential which all the rest 
are agreed are non-essential. Will such a group, or denomination, be 
willing to accept the situation which permits that denomination to 
declare such articles to be essential to its members (since they believe 
them to be essential), and will that group at the same time live in 
fellowship with other denominations who state their conviction that 
those same articles are not essential ? 

We have an exactly corresponding case in the thirty-fifth chapter 
of Jeremiah, where it appears that abstinence from wine, from living 
in houses, and from agriculture were essentials to the Rechabites. 
God commends them for obedience to the commands of their father 
Jonadab. But there is no intimation that these commands were bind- 


ing on any one else, or that any one else would obtain a blessing for 
observing them. 
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With the acceptance of this principle there is no reason to fear a 
dull monotony or the lack of an interesting variety in the united 
church. Nor that there will be any sudden and unwelcome change in 
habits within a denomination or a congregation. 


III 


If it be objected that this plan is not feasible, the answer is that it 
already is in operation. The Roman Catholic Church in its relation to 
the orders, Dominican, Franciscan, and others, follows the practice, 
though not the principle, of the federal church. A clergyman of that 
church decides sooner or later whether he will be a “secular” priest 
or a “regular” priest, belonging to one of the orders. In the latter 
case he submits voluntarily to additional requirements, the regule of 
the order, whose acceptance makes him a “regular” priest. The 
regule are both the plan of work of the order and his own rule of life. 
The work of the order may be that of parish priests, or it may be 
devotional, missionary, educational, charitable—or it may be a com- 
bination of some of these. 

The order, having been authorized by the pope, may enter a diocese 
only at the invitation of the bishop and pursue its special work. Once 
established in the diocese, however, the order has a large degree of 
independence. The clergy of the order meet in separate conclave and 
each order by its own method appoints priests to carry on its work. 
The regule may call for a certain degree of democracy in the internal 
conduct and functioning of the order. Pastors over parish churches 
in its care are appointed by the order, not by the bishop, though with 
his approval. The order collects and handles its own funds and keeps 
title to them, except in the case of parish churches. It trains its own 
candidates for the ministry, promotes its own devotional services, 
and issues its own publications for educational and propaganda pur- 
poses. There is unity with the whole church, in doctrine of faith and 
morals, in the matters of ordination, of lay-membership, and of 
effort in building up the church. At the same time there is clear recog- 
nition of the demand of human nature for differences of method ac- 
cording to the differing needs and dispositions of people. In a real 
sense the Roman Catholic diocese may be called a federal church in 
its method of operation. 


IV 


Not only may the federal plan be considered feasible, but if it is not 
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so, we may say with some certainty that no other is feasible. This 
may be the lesson to be learned from the negotiations in promotion of 
the South India scheme. Of this plan the Lambeth Conference has 
said: “We approve the method of proceeding towards union by means 
of a pledge given in mutual trust, to respect the long-established tradi- 
tions and conscientious convictions of the uniting churches.” This 
must be said with an eye to the future. That is, if a considerable 
denomination is to have its long-established traditions and conscien- 
tious convictions respected, that will mean liberty to continue those 
traditions and convictions in the future, as the holder of them may 
desire or consider his duty. And that can be accomplished, in all 
probability, by nothing less than the preservation of the organization 
within which those traditions and convictions have grown and de- 
veloped. 

On the other hand, the rejection of the federal principle means 
that hope for the accomplishment of unity is to be made dependent 
either upon absorption by one denomination of all others or on in- 
dividual clergy asking for a common ordination. Either of these is 
an illusory prospect. A third method is indicated by the coming to- 
gether of those churches that hold to the same theory or method of 
ordination. This indeed is to some extent already taking place, 
episcopal churches getting into communion with episcopal, and those 
holding to presbyterian ordination uniting among themselves. This 
movement, however, no matter how far it may go in that particular 
direction, can achieve in the nature of the case only a partial unity; 
it may achieve horizontal but not vertical unity. 

The organization of the united church would, then, carry this move- 
ment much farther than has been done either in reunions previ- 
ously made or in cooperation as practised in the Federal Council of 
Churches. A common ministry on an officially recognized basis, 
rather than on the basis of the whim of personal preference would 
give solidity to the preaching of the Gospel; and an agreement as to 
essentials as regards the ministry of the sacraments and as to doctrine 
would enter upon ground from which the Federal Council at present 
must abstain. 

Certain facts should be reemphasized: (1) that we are here pro- 
posing minimum requirements for the ministry, not maximum. The 
united church would agree to the ordination of men on the basis of 
these minimum conditions. If any denomination as such wished to 
add to the period of study, to the doctrinal beliefs to be assented to, 
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to lay down rules of life as to habits of living and dress—it would be 
free to do so. If its members desired to commit themselves to a form 
of ascetic living, even to celibacy, they might do so, so long as they 
recognized that such asceticism was not binding on other Christians 
and did not give themselves license to pass judgment upon those oth- 
ers. 
(2) That within the united church the denomination would have 
absolute independence. Its independence might take the form of ec- 
clesiastical autocracy, republicanism, or democracy; of government 
by bishops, elders, convention, congregation, or synod. 

(3) That funds built up within any denomination need not be 
merged with those of any other. In past instances of the uniting of 
denominations, the problem of merging funds has been one of the 
most trying difficulties. But if denominational institutions are not to 
disappear—and their disappearance is what church unity means to 
most people—a chief reason against merging of funds and for their 
separate maintenance is found. In the case of pensions some arrange- 
ment would have to be made in the case of clergy transferring from 
a denomination having no pension fund to one having such fund, and 
vice versa. 

The greatest difficulties would arise probably in matters of inter- 
relation of parishes. It can not too often be called to mind that sud- 
den and large scale change of habits is out of the question. That is 
what people rebel against, and to ask it in the case of a large group 
is to ask the impossible. Now, the virtue of the federal plan is that 
it avoids this difficulty to a considerable degree. But it will have to be 
faced when it does appear. What of churches practicing only adult 
membership? What of confirmation? Shall a denomination establish 
its own standard for admission to Holy Communion? What of the 
merging of small churches to make a strong congregation in either 
city or village, where people would be brought together who might 
not be congenial and who had not been in the habit of working and 
‘worshiping together in brotherly relations? This problem would be 
present every time, for example, an Episcopal congregation was called 
on to merge with a Congregational church. 

In the course of time it is quite probable that a new church situa- 
tion might arise within the united church: congregations might prefer 
to be connected directly with the central authority ; young men might 
seek ordination outside the bounds of any denomination; the united 
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church might develop its own ecclesiastical habits, institutions, and 
vested funds. To make objection to this would be, it would seem, to 
make denominational loyalty an ultimate objective—to exalt the part 
above the whole as a permanent principle ; whereas the true warrant 
of its existence is an effort on the part of believers to whom a doctrine 
is dear to secure its appropriate recognition by the whole body of be- 
lievers. 

If, however, events should follow their natural course we should 
have both clergy and people with ecclesiastical relation only to the 
united church. Such clergy and people would decide to worship either 
by liturgical or non-liturgical ways. If by liturgical, they would adopt 
one of the several prayer books now in use, or the united church would 
build its own liturgy—as the Federal Council is developing its own 
Christian Year Calendar. 

In the course of time pension funds and other institutional move- 
ments for the benefit of such congregations and their clergy would be 
organized. Finally we should perhaps find the same situation as in the 
Roman organization: congregations or parishes working in close prox- 
imity, some of them owing allegiance only to the central authority, 
others with an added, secondary allegiance to a minor order or de- 
nomination. This result would rest on a solid foundation in that de- 
gree that it would be the fruit of a long, slow growth with due regard 
to human nature as displayed in deeply laid habits of thought and de- 
votion. 

A proposal actually before us for securing vertical unity is the Pres- 
byterian-Episcopal Concordat. In its present form this is hardly more 
than a working agreement in the home mission field. It has within 
it, however, much larger issues, and in case it should be put into op- 
eration the larger issues would appear and might conceivably bring 
us nearer a general solution. In the course of that process some such 
scheme as the federal plan might well be under consideration with a 
view to a closer and more permanent form of union. 


Vv 


What attitude would the Episcopal Church be likely to take toward 
such a plan of Federal union? The Lambeth Quadrilateral of the 
Anglican Communion still stands and the Church probably sees no 
reason for altering its position with regard to it. Progress has been 
made, however, since the Quadrilateral was issued. In various canons 
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or resolutions, the General Convention has recognized the acceptabil- 
ity of a congregation that places itself under the care of a bishop but 
does not use the Prayer Book. Conversely, a minister having episcopal 
ordination may minister in a congregation that does not use the Prayer 
Book. There is nothing also to prevent a minister having two ordina- 
tions, episcopal and non-episcopal, and carrying on his ministry with- 
out renouncing or slurring either of them. So far this situation does 
not apply to a denomination as such, but only to congregations and 
individual ministers. 

There are along the Atlantic seaboard parishes which have never 
united with the diocesan Convention, though they are typical Episco- 
pal parishes in every other respect. They are perhaps a hang-over 
from the time when ancient parishes preferred not to yield up the 
freedom which they had known in Colonial days and Convention and 
bishop accepted the situation through necessity. But now perhaps it 
can be capitalized: from the beginning these parishes have enjoyed all 
the spiritual privileges of church life without coming formally into 
the Church through union with the Convention. Perhaps a principle 
may be here set up for a new relationship between the Episcopal 

-Church and other churches—a relationship that shall consist in its 
essence of the acceptance by both parties of the bishop as the ordain- 
ing functionary, with the possibility that there be no other administra- 
tive connection between them. 

The greatest practical problem, from the standpoint of the Episco- 
pal Church, would be found here, in the question of the place of 
bishops in the federal church. We may be sure the “historic episco- 
pate” of the Lambeth Articles would be interpreted by the Episcopal 
Church to mean at least that no future ordination should take place 
without a bishop, assisted by presbyters ; just as on the other hand we 
may be sure no denomination is going to agree to the reordination of 
its clergy. Would the House of Bishops be content, while acting as 
the ordaining authority of the united church, to continue in other 
respects as the upper house of the Episcopal Church (considered as a 
denomination within the united church) ? 

This leads us to consider the composition of the central authority. 
There would doubtless be bishops on that board, but they need not 
rule it any more than bishops rule the Episcopal Church either in their 
own dioceses or in the National Council. Indeed, any central author- 
ity we can imagine would be composed very much as is the National 
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Council of the Episcopal Church, of bishops, presbyters, and laymen. 
Whereas in the united church’s central authority the Episcopal Church 
(and similar churches with which it is in intercommunion ) would be 
the only ones represented by bishops—except in the event other 
churches decide to seek Catholic consecration for their bishops. 

Another consideration is the fact that though the Episcopal Church 
would insist on bishops as the ordaining authority, there is no reason 
to think that all bishops of a federal church would continue to be 
chosen from the Episcopal Church. Even if the other churches should 
be willing to have ordination conferred by bishops of the Catholic 
tradition, it seems likely that they would sooner or later wish orders 
conferred by men of their own denomination—that they would object 
to their own clergy having no part in ordinations except as presby- 
terial assistants to the bishop of the Episcopal Church. They might 
object also that in the central authority the Episcopal Church should 
be the only one represented by bishops—even though this did not in- 
volve belief on their part in three orders in the ministry. 

The considerations remind us of Dr. Muhlenberg’s suggestion that 
the House of Bishops declare itself as an apostolic college free to carry 
on Christ’s work by ordaining men in any denomination as they might 
think to be good for the cause of Christ. 

The sum total of these reflections is the recognition of the enormous 
difficulties of achieving unity, and the deeper question: If we separate 
the cause of Christ from that of our own pride, can the difficulties be 
ironed out and made to disappear? 


(This article appeared first in the Anglican Theological Review, Volume XX, Number 3, 
and is printed here in expanded form by permission.) 


O LIVING CHRIST 
By WILLIAM K. ANDERSON 


O Living Christ, who didst return 

To strengthen thy disciples’ faith, 

Who by a word didst make them dare 
The prison cell, the martyr’s death! 
Speak now, that we their zeal may share. 


O Living Christ, who didst forgive 
The cruel sins of brutal men, 
Breaking the chains their spirits bore! 
May we now hear thee say again, 
“Thou art forgiven ; go, sin no more.” 


O Living Christ, who trod the road 
With men and joyed to serve their need ! 
Give us the zest of motive pure ; 

Save us from self, from ruthless greed ; 
Help us the woes of life to cure. 


O Living Christ, thou Prince of Peace, 
Whose love and friendship knew no bounds! 
We view the wreckage hate has wrought 
And turn to thee for surer grounds 

To build the brotherhood we’ve sought. 


O Living Christ, who dost abide 

With those whose spirits yearn for thee ! 
Bestow on us joys from above ; 

Make our poor lives all they can be 
When filled with thy triumphant love. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL IS NATURAL 
By RALPH WALDO NELSON 


I 
D: Christianity have any logic prior to Augustine? Did the 


Church Fathers possess any technique for the intellec- 

tual justification of their faith before they adopted Greek 
philosophy as the framework of Christian theology in the third and 
fourth centuries? We whose minds have received their logical set 
from our Greek-born Western culture have assumed that the Socratic 
procedure of verifying truth by the precise formulation of concepts 
was an inherent part of Christianity. Our habits of Socratic think- 
ing, twenty-four centuries ingrown as regards our secular culture, 
and mellowed by sixteen centuries of use in the determination and 
promulgation of Christian dogmas, have precluded our recognition 
of anything else as a valid method of identifying truth. In fact, our 
Socratic means of knowing has become so much our “second nature” 
as to make any other means seem nonsense to us, even as “Christ cru- 
cified” was “unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness.” 

Yet here was a rival method of knowing in our Bible, awaiting our 
rediscovery when at length we should identify and critically judge 
the pagan, intellectual foundation of our culture. Here was Moses 
telling us that the prophet who speaks “presumptuously” “a thing 
which Jehovah hath not spoken” is known when “the thing follow 
not.” (Deuteronomy 18:22.) Here is Elijah challenging Israel to 
choose between Jehovah and Baal on the basis of consequences. (I 
Kings 18:16-40.) Here is Micaiah defying Ahab: “If thou return at 
all in peace, Jehovah hath not spoken by me.” (I Kings 22:28.) Here 
is Jeremiah proclaiming that “when the word of the prophet shall 
come to pass, then shall the prophet be known.” (Jeremiah 28:9.) 
Here is Jesus: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” (Matthew 7200) 
“If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know,” (John 7:17.) 
Here is Gamaliel, who, though not a believer in Jesus, knows the 
prophetic mode of distinguishing truth from error and the Hebrew 
habit of mind, urging the Sanhedrin: “If this . . . work be of men 
[rather than God], it will be overthrown.” (Acts 5 :38.) Here is James 
insisting that “faith apart from works is barren.” (James 2:30.) 
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We Christians of the modern world boast of our age of science. We 
talk glibly of scientific method, oblivious of the fact that scientific 
procedure that terminates in a glittering generalization based on in- 
ductive data is little more than a new edition of Socrates. And this is 
virtually all that scientific method yet means in our social or human 
sciences. But in the simpler physical sciences we carry our best gen- 
eralizations into the laboratory and test them experimentally. Here, 
by virtue of laboratory technique, we know them by their fruits or 
consequences. We have dreamed, but despairingly, of laboratory 
procedure in the realms of human life. We despaired of experimen- 
tation here because we saw the impossibility of cramping human 
beings into any of our laboratories and subjecting them to our phys- 
ical or chemical apparatus.. Not knowing the prophets and Jesus, 
we neglected the task of developing our scientific method and its 
laboratory procedure to fit the subject-matter of our study, even hu- 
man life in all its world-wide complexity and tragedy. 

Yet there is ground for hope that our present degradation will 
find an end. When despair becomes black enough, we may burst 
our Socratic grooves of thinking and advance to the technique of 
discerning and confirming truth that was advocated by the prophets 
and Jesus. We may discover that, for the experimental logic of Jesus, 
all of life is an enduring laboratory where men may verify or refute 
by anticipated consequences the best generalization of their wisest 
prophets. Then we will learn that Jesus’ method of knowing by per- 
ceivable fruits in the ever-flowing stream of life, as men live it from 
day to day, is actually identical with the experimental method of our 
most highly developed modern sciences, with their final resort to 
consequences in the laboratory or on the proving ground. Thus 
equipped with the philosophy and logic of Jesus, Christians will per- 
ceive that they must reconstruct, from the ground up, the method- 
ological side of traditional theology, regardless of whether they sub- 
scribe to the formulation of Augustine, Thomas of Aquin or Calvin. 
And when they shall have accomplished this task of basic, intellectual 
reconstruction, they may find in their hands the key to a new era of 
civilization and a new day for the kingdom of God on earth. 


II 


Obviously a hundred volumes would be required for a description 
of all that may be involved in a change of the intellectual foundations 
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of our society from the philosophy of Athens to the philosophy of 
Jesus and the prophets. In this paper I am attempting only a study 
of the bearing of this proposed philosophical revolution on the ques- 
tion of supernaturalism. 

Our purpose enables us to pass by that source of supernatural be- 
liefs which we trace in the superstitions of primitive peoples. The 
vast structure of ideas and social institutions germinating from the 
early notion commonly called animism is too well known to require 
comment. For it is obvious to participants in our Hebrew-Christian 
social and religious heritage that the chief source of our idea and term 
“supernatural” is the Bible. The literary records of the Hebrew and 
Christian religions reflect a level of culture rooted in, but far trans- 
cending, the stage of primitive animism; and these records emphasize 
the idea of a personal God creating and controlling nature. This God 
is obviously supra in his relation to the natural order, supra in his 
relation to the human beings whom he creates for the exalted station 
of having dominion over the earth. Revelation of himself to his hu- 
man children is represented in Scripture as taking place both accord- 
ing to nature and by measures that transcend nature. God’s glory and 
handiwork are declared by the natural firmament of the heavens; and 
his will and wisdom are proclaimed by a legal and priestly system 
miraculously attested. Centuries later this revelatory process is 
crowned by an advent of God himself into human flesh, personally 
teaching natural men on their own level of language and behavior, 
but supplementing these natural procedures by demonstrative evi- 
dences of his superiority to nature. Whatever criticism modern schol- 
arship may offer against Biblical miracles, the fact remains that the 
Bible is the most immediate and important source to which Western 
culture may trace its idea of the supernatural. 

Historic sources touch later periods of life only through conveying 
channels; hence channels rival sources in importance. The Bible has 
been preserved by a church of living men, who did more than copy 
and keep its pages; they read it and understood it in terms of their 
experiential horizons. Hence the preservation of the Bible involved 
and included the interpretation of its ideas by men whose mental 
processes operated in a social context as rich as that which surrounds 
us today. 

What was this social context that provided background and setting 
for the lives of post-Nicean Christians of ancient and medieval Eu- 
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rope? It was a melting pot whose contents were fused from the cus- 
toms and traditions of every people which each century of continuing 
missionary effort added to the church. Inevitably these new converts 
from barbarism brought many of their notions of magic and super- 
stition with them. But intellectually, as we have seen, this social con- 
text received its character from the confident hand of Greek 
philosophy. 

As we trace the idea of supernaturalism down a social and histor- 
ical channel which Greek modes of thinking had made authoritarian 
in the absolute or dogmatic sense, it is crucially important to dis- 
tinguish dogmatic authority from scientific authority. The latter is 
the authority of one who knows as a result of accumulated human ex- 
perience, experience that is critically evaluated and tested by meas- 
ures as closely resembling the controlled procedure of the scientific 
laboratory as the subject-matter in question permits. Scientific au- 
thority never closes questions: its surest knowledge is but the raw 
material for possible new hypotheses to be verified or disproved on 
the morrow. 

Dogmatic authority, on the contrary, treads the higher paths of our 
Socratic mode of finding truth in reasoned concepts. In these high 
paths it is neither embarrassed nor impeded by the never-ending tes- 
timony of daily experience. Its pronouncements may be rooted in the 
experiences of earlier men; but these empirical roots are merely a take- 
off from which its processes of pure reasoning leap to conclusions 
supposed to transcend the practical certainty of experience. Dogmatic 
authority is therefore super-experiential, rationalistic, a priort, ab- 
solute. Its advocates claim to know by means that leave no room for 
contributions from the experiences of tomorrow. Dogmatic methods 
of reasoning presume to close all questions. 

Likewise is it essential to observe that the dogmatism that springs 
from our traditional, Greek mode of reasoning is not merely a matter 

of logic. It is also basically human and social. Dogmatic authority 
always involves dogmatic authorities: a group of men who adopt that 
method of thinking and living as a labor-saving device in accomplish- 
ing their purposes with their fellow men. These purposes may be 
nobly unselfish. The dogmatist may be seeking only the salvation 
of men whom he loves with all his heart; his authoritarian attitude 
may be the most benevolent of paternalism; he simply lacks con- 
fidence in the saving power of slow and patient learning and teaching 
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of truth, and consequently he must proceed to save men by sterner 
measures. 

Such a description of dogmatic procedure, as contrasted with the 
procedure of experimental science, is inadequate, but limitations of 
space require a terse statement. The aim is merely to show that the 
church has been a dogmatic, rather than scientific, channel by which 
the supernaturalism of the Bible has come down the centuries to us. 
It is a matter of common observation that muddy banks make mud- 
dy streams. Is there any occasion for surprise then in the fact that 
the dogmatic channel through which we have received the Bible has 
injected its character into the very meanings that we now read from 
both Old and New Testaments? Indeed this infection not only sets 
our traditional interpretations of the Bible; it contaminates our minds 
as we read, it hardens our souls as we live and love and work with our 
companions next door and on other continents. 


III 


Studying specifically the effect of this dogmatic channel on the one 
question of the supernatural, we discover in history first an implicit 
and unconscious, then a deliberate, binding of the ideas of dogmatism 
and supernaturalism into one. In its article on “Infallibility” the 
Catholic Encyclopedia assumes “as antecedently and independently 
established that God can supernaturally guide and enlighten men, 
individually or collectively, in such a way that, notwithstanding the 
natural fallibility of human intelligence, they may speak and may be 
known with certainty to speak in His name and with His authority, 
so that their utterance may be not merely infallible but inspired.” 

This statement reflects the character of traditional theology as a 
whole, in both its Roman and its Protestant forms. Naturally and 
laudably seeking to achieve the highest measure of certainty concern- 
ing God and his wisdom and will, the theologians presuppose that 
when God reveals any idea or judgment to men he conveys his own 
certainty to the men who accept his revelation. How intelligent men 
could ever have assumed that the methodological aspect or question 
of how men know, or the degree of certainty they may claim for their 
ideas, was thus inseparable and undistinguishable from the question 
of what they know, the subject-matter or content of their ideas, will 
probably puzzle future historians of philosophy. But the fact that 
dogmatism and supernaturalism were thus fused into one conception 
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by long centuries of Roman theology is an undeniable datum of his- 
tory. It is even attested by the perpetuation of the same confusion in 
the protesting theology of the Reformers. Calvin rejected the papal 
hierarchy and its claims of supernatural infallibility; but he was so 
far from disentangling the idea of supernaturalism from the idea of 
infallibility that he enthroned the Bible as a new vicegerent of God 
on earth, supernaturally inspired in its transmission from God, and 
therefore dogmatically infallible in the subject-matter of its teaching. 

And this hardy confusion of ideas is even more emphatically dem- 
onstrated when we observe it carrying over into the thinking of our 
latest and most scientific scholars. Professors Whitehead and Charles 
Hartshorne, while conceiving God as personal, see him functioning 
among men only naturalistically. By their failure to give positive 
treatment or place to supernatural revelation, they leave the impres- 
sion of tabooing supernaturalism in order to avoid dogmatism. Ap- 
parently they refuse to believe that God is so related to nature as to 
be a personal Revealer of his teaching to men by any nature-tran- 
scending measures, for fear this God will tempt some man to exalt 
himself as a slave-driving dictator over the minds of his fellows. And 
Professor Dewey carries this same reaction to the point of declining to 
countenance any ethical system that rests ultimately on a cosmic 
“personal will.” He sees no way of exorcising the unclean spirit of 
dogmatism from the conception of a supernatural God, even a God as 
sublimely moral as the heavenly Father portrayed by Jesus; there- 
fore he adopts an ethical system that combines a most practical 
earthly humanism with cosmic agnosticism. 

In accepting this confusion of ideas at the hands of medieval theolo- 
gians, Dewey, Whitehead and Hartshorne are typical of modern 
critical scholarship in general. With their colleagues in the fields of 
Biblical criticism, they are so critical of dogmatism as it stands his- 
torically fused with traditional theology’s idea of the supernatural, 
that they must reject both ideas together. When these critical scholars 
become truly critical, however, they will distinguish these ideas each 
from the other. They will then have achieved a degree of critical in- 
sight that will save them from thinking in medieval terms by negation. 
They will then be so critical of the traditional, Greek-inspired theol- 
ogy of post-Nicean Christianity that they will analyze its hybrid con- 
fusion of the logical idea of dogmatism with the ontological idea of 
supernaturalism; and thus achieving analytical clarity on this basic 
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point in philosophy, they will lead men of intelligence and good will 
in building the foundations of our next historical era. 

It should not be difficult, on the basis of recent achievements in 
psychology and epistemology, for modern men to perceive that the 
claim that supernatural revelation confirms dogmatic certainty, over- 
looks a most patent limitation in human capacities of knowing. Sup- 
pose a man drinks from a mountain stream, thus acquiring an im- 
mediate, experiential knowledge of it. Here the part played by his 
sensory nerves is obvious. Let his senses of sight, hearing, touch, tem- 
perature, taste and smell be destroyed, and he could have little aware- 
ness either of the stream or his act of drinking. 

But let us suppose that the man is a normal perceiver, and that he 
meets a normal stranger to whom he wishes to report his knowledge 
of the stream. He now confronts the limitations of language. Though 
both men speak the same, and most highly expressive, language yet 
will it be true that the second man’s information about the stream 
will be only that which human language can convey. Centuries or 
milleniums hence, when science and culture may have exceeded their 
present levels a thousandfold, human observations and descriptions 
of a mountain stream may be a thousand times more adequate; but 
they will still be human, and subject to all natural, human limitations. 

Now let us transfer our illustration into theological fields. Suppose 
our human observer be “caught up even to the third heaven” of super- 
natural things; what can he report of his experience? Paul of Tarsus 
attempted only to say that he “heard unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter.” In short, we may infer that such an 
experience, whatever depths or heights of mystic ecstasy it may have 
involved, left Paul simply an industrious and faithful apostle, glorying 
only in the weakness of his humanity and in the cross of Jesus Christ. 

We should spend more time, however, on the supposition that char- 
acterizes Christian theology: the doctrine that man would not have 
known God unless God had taken the initiative in revealing himself 
and his will to natural men in terms of their own life and experience. 
It was this sort of revelation from God that became confused with 
dogmatism, and to which absolutist theologians appealed in support 
of their claims of dogmatic or super-experiential certainty for them- 
selves and the gospel that they preached. 

Can such a claim survive analysis into its psychological elements 
and stand scrutiny in the light of our present understanding of the 
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principles involved in human knowing? Thus examining, we discover 
that the apostle who stands before God incarnate is still a man “of 
like passions with” his fellows. Not once does any Biblical prophet or 
apostle claim that his powers of observing or testifying have been 
rendered infallible by the supernatural events or incarnation he is 
privileged to witness. As they are reported in the Bible, nature-tran- 
scending miracles are always located in the objects perceived; never 
is there a hint that they are transferred to the perceiving subject. The 
man who perceives God’s handiwork in nature, his manifestation in 
miraculously parted sea or river, or in the actually behavioristic dem- 
onstration of God’s nature in the eyes and voice, in the character, con- 
duct and personality of Jesus Christ—that human perceiver of God 
on earth is utilizing only the same powers that he uses in observing a 
mountain stream. 


IV 


I am not overlooking the passages of Scripture quoted by Calvinis- 
tic theologians in support of their doctrine of Scriptural infallibility. 
While that is not my present subject, I may say in passing that I think 
there is in Jesus’ promise of a Comforter who would “guide [the dis- 
ciples] into all the truth” and “bring to [their] remembrance all that 
{he had] said unto [them]” highly significant data adequate for the 
formulation of a most promising hypothesis concerning the special 
guidance of the Apostles in both their speaking and writing; but the 
claim that such guidance falls under the same category as objective 
miraculous events can serve no end but confusion. Assuredly the Spir- 
it-guidance promised by Jesus could operate only within the mind of 
the inspired person: it is not, like the miracle, objectively perceivable 
by any number of witnesses. But the point here that is relevant to our 
present line of thought is that even such supernatural guidance would 
not render these written reports any more certain than human lan- 
guage can be. The fact is that human language is human even when 
God speaks it, and when men quote it from him. Of the earth earthy, 
its words coined by men to facilitate their understanding, description 
‘and co-operative control of earthly things, human language simply 
cannot be a literal vehicle for conveying God’s infallible will and wis- 
dom to men. 

But for the sake of argument let us suppose that God might do 
something unbelievably miraculous to human language, so as to make 
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a historic accumulation of Hebrew writings and another collection 
of Greek scripts capable of conveying his infallible wisdom regarding 
human affairs. We then face the alternative of concluding either that 
God blundered ignominiously in bringing such absolute writings into 
existence only to allow them all to be destroyed, or that he continued 
this unprecedented miracle in guiding every copyist, textual critic, 
translater and printer who has had a part in bringing the Bible to my 
desk. No one who has read the history of the Hebrew and Christian 
scriptures would accept the latter alternative. Neither does he be- 
lieve God is a blunderer. What then does the earnest Christian lay- 
man, who has been taught from childhood to think in terms of dog- 
matic certainty and to associate this type of conviction with the foun- 
dations of his Christian faith, actually do before these equally 
impossible alternatives? He simply confesses his failure to understand, 
and continues to nurse his fiction of absolutism. But a process of tragic 
dissolution has begun to operate within his inner springs of action, 
and beneath the social order in which he participates. 

Again, for the sake of argument (now relevant to the positions of 
both Roman and Anglican Catholics, and Protestants), let us suppose 
that God has brought all this about, and that the church, the papal 
hierarchy, and the Bible are, any or all of them, infallible. We now 
confront the final question. How can any of these be infallible to the 
ordinary human communicant or reader? How can divine absolute- 
ness come to men through any medium, so long as it is a fact that if 
even God himself, in all his sublimity and glory, should appear in my 
study at this moment, I should be able to see and hear him by no 
means other than my most fallible powers of perceiving and under- 
standing? Confronting God thus immediately, I should still be hu- 
man. Ina word, we have now discovered that an infallible revelation, 
by whatever means it might come through an authority however ab- 
solute, presupposes and requires infallible communicants or readers 


in order to render its own infallibility any more than a deceiving 
fiction. 


V 


Thus we reach a conclusion that will launch mankind into a new 
era of history, once men perceive its significance and master its con- 
crete relationship to their daily lives. There is no such thing as in- 
fallibility in any conceivable area of human life and experience. Every 
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leader who claims to be infallibly certain is deceiving both himself 
and his followers. Every institution founded on the principle of in- 
fallibility, whether religious, political or economic, is a figment of 
arrogance and a structure of hypocrisy. Before the searching winds 
of truth, in this coming era of science, democracy and Christianity, it 
is destined to fall like a house of cards. 

But what does this destruction of dogmatic or super-experiential _ 
certainty, absoluteness, infallibility, do to the Christian’s belief that 
the subject matter of his faith has come from God by supernatural 
revelation—or to the claim of any other religion in behalf of a teach- 
ing supernaturally revealed? 

Simply nothing at all. 

The overthrow of a logical fiction does not touch ontological mat- 
ters of fact. Factual reality is whatever it is, regardless of what men 
may think about it. My erroneous interpretation of any aspect of 
physical, human or cosmic reality renders my conception of that as- 
pect error; but it does not touch reality itself. Reality yet stands, 
awaiting the correction of my error and beckoning me onward to the 
discovery of truth. 

We have found that if God should supernaturally reveal himself 
and his teaching to men, this revelation could not be absolute or in- 
fallible to any finite man. But instead of negating the possibility of 
supernaturalism, this conclusion merely reopens the questions: 
whether a nature-transcending God exists; whether he has revealed 
himself to men; and what his revelation might be and mean to men 
if it should come, or if it has come. What could a revelation from God 
be like, if all pretense of infallibility were excluded from it? What 
happens to the significance of a miracle, if human observers are lim- 
ited in their perception of it, exactly as they are in observing natural 
events? What, in fact, is the supernatural, if men must receive it 
naturally? 

The positive chapters of this story, which I have already published 
in some detail, need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that, with 
all vestiges of dogmatism and absolutism excluded, Christians are 
free to formulate from the data of Christian history the scientific 
hypothesis that supernatural revelation is a simple teaching of men 
by God. Having discarded the myth of infallibility, it is evident that 
however true or perfect this teaching may be to the Teacher, these 
qualities can carry over to the Christian only as his stature and his 
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diligence as a learner enable him to receive them. As a recipient of 
God’s revelation man finds himself before a Teacher whose capacity 
to teach and whose knowledge of the subject dwarf all human teach- 
ers and universities. He discovers that what he took to be dogmatic 
and infallible authority, during centuries when the spell of Greek 
modes of thinking was upon him, is the scientific authority of One 
who knows. He finds that he must revise his whole conception of the 
role played by miracles. They are not works of magic; they are not 
mere displays of power or expressions of healing compassion; they are 
not instances of the Creator tinkering with an imperfect creation. 
Rather, are they teaching devices adapted to beginners. They are 
laboratory apparatus by which God makes his teaching objective to 
kindergartners. 

To all who may fear that this conception of God as a Teacher, or as 
a Father who teaches his children as Hebrew fathers did, deprives 
Christians of value which they found in their traditional understand- 
ing of the supernatural as dogmatically infallible, I would suggest 
that they consider what the best teachers they have sat before have 
meant to them as compared with poorer teachers. When they consent 
to receive the supernatural teaching of God in the natural manner 
by which human beings receive all else that comes to them, they will 
find the Bible to be an inspired and inspiring source book, a gold mine 
of initial data, concerning God’s plan of life for men; and they will 
find Christianity to be not something handed down ready-made from 
the past, but rather, a program of personal and social achievement, 
rooted in the past and highly illumined by records of past experience, 
but with its richest significance as a dynamic way of life discoverable 
and verifiable only in the fruits it may produce in the present and fu- 
ture. By these fruits may Christians verify their faith both in God and 
in the good news brought from him by Jesus; and thus verified scien- 
tifically in the experimental laboratory of human life, this faith be- 
comes knowledge of the truth that sets men free. 


lakh Wibho Mba 


PROMISE AND PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
HOME MISSIONS 


By HERMANN N. MORSE 


T PRACTICALLY every important interdenominational home 
missions meeting in recent years, and at many denomina- 
tional ones, there has been voiced a strong demand for an 

advance in comity and co-operation. It is a long time since any voice 
has been raised in any interdenominational meeting in serious ad- 
vocacy of a competitive or even of an uncoordinated home missions 
program. 

Three sorts of arguments for co-operation and unity have been ad- 
vanced and have won general acceptances. First has been the argu- 
ment of economy. Competition is wasteful, uneconomic. It main- 
tains small enterprises at a disproportionately high cost and uses in 
duplicated efforts funds greatly needed to strengthen non-competitive 
work and for entry into unserved fields. The second has been the 
argument of efficiency. Competition dissipates in futile rivalry the 
energies which should be directed toward other ends; it is inefficient 
and often self-defeating. Uncoordinated sectarian approaches weak- 
en the impact of the churches upon their communities, often cannot 
command the resources in personnel, equipment and program to de- 
velop the necessary momentum and force, and cannot establish satis- 
factory working relationships with the many agencies outside of the 
church which, on every mission field, need to be taken into account. 
The third argument has been an appeal to spiritual consistency. Gom- 
petition is a denial, unity an affirmation of the Christian spiritual 
ideal of oneness in faith and purpose. 

The corollaries of these familiar arguments against competition 
have supported the demand for positive co-operation and unity. The 
problem of a divided church presumably engaged upon a united mis- 
sion is not to be met solely by comity, in the sense merely of keeping 
out of each others’ way and of refraining from combating each other. 
Jesus’ prayer for his disciples was not that they should abstain from 
competition but that they should all be one. 


I 


It is sometimes assumed that the practical question of unity in 
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home missions is distinct from, and in no way dependent upon, the 
broader question of the unity of the churches themselves. Toa degree 
this is true, but not wholly. A divided church can achieve a co-oper- 
ative program but hardly a united program. Reference is often made 
to the degree of success in unifying certain phases of work on the 
foreign missions field and to the strength of the movement for a na- 
tional united evangelical church in various foreign lands. If on the 
foreign field, why not equally on the home field? It is quite possible 
that some tend to overestimate the progress in this direction on the for- 
eign field. This point aside, there is an obvious and essential difference 
between home missions and foreign missions in relation to this matter. 
On almost every foreign mission field the objective of an indigenous 
unified Christian Church has been recognized and widely accepted. 
The larger the area of co-operative effort in mission work the more 
direct has been the path toward that ultimate objective. For those 
denominations, therefore, that accept this objective, the practical 
gravitation on the field is toward unity. On the home mission field 
the situation is essentially different. Here a denominationally organ- 
ized Protestantism originally undertook and now to a great degree 
sustains its home missions program as the obvious means of extending 
and strengthening the denominational organization. The inevitable 
gravitation on the home field is away from unified home missions ex- 
cept for types of work and service which are not regarded as denom- 
inational assets. 

The home mission enterprise and the nation grew up together. 
While many of the earliest missionary movements were not denomi- 
national, the missionary stimulation which followed the Great Revival 
coincided with the strengthening of the denominational ecclesiastical 
organizations. The great period of national, territorial expansion fol- 
lowed hard after. As the nation began to dream of empire so did the 
churches. Increasingly they became continent-minded. Home mis- 
sions was their instrument of expansion. To the end of the nineteenth 
century the greatest concern of home missions was the extension of 
the church into newly opened territories and newly established com- 
munities. This was necessarily a denominational enterprise. reflecting 
the dominant attitudes of a denominationally organized church. As 
regards ecclesiastical unity and missionary co-operation, the influence 
of the frontier and of territorial expansion was disintegrative. Earlier 
co-operative programs lapsed. Missionary organizations established 
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on an interdenominational basis ceased to function or became identi- 
fied with particular denominations. 

The frontier was nothing if not optimistic. No lack of optimism 
limited the churches in their programs of missionary expansion. The 
result was, to put it mildly, a certain struggle for place. At their best, 
the extension policies of the various denominations were almost en- 
tirely uncoordinated. At their average, they were benevolently com- 
petitive. At their worst, they represented a frankly antagonistic sec- 
tarianism. In all their phases, they were adjusted to the needs of a 
denominational policy and to the service of particular denominational 
constituencies rather than to any concerted effort to meet the needs of 
entire populations or to adjust the church establishment to rapidly 
developing and changing situations. 

Home missions had other aspects, including its ministry to excep- 
tional populations, in relation to which other motives came into play. 
Such services were differently regarded and certain denominations 
for a long time entrusted them to their foreign mission rather than to 
their home mission agencies. Thus, much of the early mission work 
among the American Indians was carried on by foreign mission so- 
cieties. Denominational programs of home missions have always in- 
cluded, in some degree, missionary services of the sort recognized as 
not “denominationally profitable.” But even in them the function of 
building up the denomination was present. Even where competition 
was wholly absent, positive co-operation was the exception rather 
than the rule. The relationship between supporting constituencies 
and the mission field has, with the passing of years, rather tended to 
strengthen and solidify this denominational character. 

The conception of home missions as the agency for building up the 
denominational church was largely justified by the times and Jjusti- 
fied itself by its results. As long as religion was denominationally or- 
ganized no other course was conceivable. It accorded with the de- 
nominational objectives of its day. That it is out of harmony with 
certain objectives of our day is beside the point but is, none the less, 
our chief present problem. 


II 


Considering the outlook for a united program in home missions 
against this background, our thesis may be briefly stated in the follow- 
ing four propositions which we will later examine in greater detail: 
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1. The problem of unity in home missions today cannot be di- 
vorced from the major underlying problem of unity among the 
churches themselves. Increasingly we will find partial or local solu- 
tions, but a general solution waits on the movement toward church 
unity. The fruit of the tree belongs to the same plant as the roots. A 
somewhat disillusioned view suggests that, with many, the current 
zeal for ecumenism works from the periphery of experience back 
toward the center, and that with some “practical” church men the 
strength of their zeal for unity varies directly as the distance of its 
point of reference from their local religious habitat. 

2. The practical working out of a program of united home mis- 
sion in the field of “normal” church life is a part of the practical prob- 
lem of developing a functioning interdenominational organization of 
Protestantism in local communities, states, and the nation. Success 
here may be one of the more immediate results of a growing ecumen- 
ical movement. 

3. In the service of home missions to exceptional populations and 
to disadvantaged or problem areas, some progress has already been 
made in the unification of effort. More is possible with reference to 
existing work but will be achieved with difficulty and only under 
pressure. This is not because of reluctance on the part of missionary 
agencies, most of which are entirely ready for such a movement, but 
is because these present enterprises are closely tied in with the existing 
denominational system. 

4. Any new advances in distinctively missionary service, where the 
element of denominational advantage is conspicuously absent, will be 
largely through a united interdenominational approach. This has 
been generally true for the past decade and will be increasingly true 
in the future. 


III 


A very large proportion of all local churches aided by home mission 
funds are to be thought of primarily in relation to the extension and 
maintenance of the denominational church organization. A survey 
made in 1933 of the home missions work of twenty denominations 
constituent of the Home Missions Council showed a total of 16,25 3 or- 
ganized churches in continental United States receiving Home mis- 
sions aid. Of these only 3,217 were for the various exceptional pop- 
ulations, as Indians, Orientals, Negroes and representatives of other 
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racial groups, or were in such distinctively missionary areas as Alaska 
or the Southern Mountains. Thirteen thousand and thirty-six were 
urban, village, or country churches representing what may be con- 
sidered the normal constituencies of their respective denominations. 
Of the others, 1,453 were Negro churches which might, in fact, be 
similarly described. Other phases of home mission work, as schools, 
hospitals and community or neighborhood houses, were largely ser- 
vices to exceptional populations and areas and such institutional ser- 
vices called for, relatively, a large proportion of the total home mis- 
sion expenditure. The organized churches, however, chiefly 
represented the denominations at work in the “normal” community 
life of the nation.* 

These aided churches constitute a substantial proportion of the to- 
tal number of churches of these denominations in similar communities 
and for the same population types. Some of them, favorably located 
with respect to population growth and economic stability, will need 
mission aid only for a short time and may soon become valuable assets 
to their denominations. Many others, not so favorably situated, will 
need aid more or less permanently and may already have been aided 
for many years. This is true, for example, of many rural churches and 
of churches in the more impoverished sections of industrial centers. 
Some of them will doubtless, because of population changes, sooner 
or later be discontinued. As an illustration, we may cite the case of 
one denomination. Nine-tenths of all of its churches have at one time 
or another been aided from home mission funds. Approximately one- 
third of its churches are now so aided. Approximately one-sixth of all 
of its village and rural churches have been dissolved within the last 
fifteen years. 

It should not be lightly assumed that these aided churches, even 
when they have no prospects of self-support, could all be spared with- 
out harm to the work of the Kingdom. Some of them, to be sure, are 
monuments to optimism gone wrong. That hamlet which viewed it- 
self as a second Chicago in embryo remained a hamlet and its popula- 
tion never caught up with its churches. Some of them, in what were 
once important neighborhood centers, are the victims of a new age 
of hard roads and automobiles, not strong enough to resist the pull of 
some nearby town but not weak enough to die. Some of them have 
been left stranded, or all but stranded, in the constant shifting of city 


*See Home Missions Today and Tomorrow, New York, Home Missions Council, 1934, 
Section ITI. 


populations or by the decline of some once prosperous industrial com- 
munity. In many such situations it is the rigidity of the ecclesiastical 
system itself rather than any lack of flexibility in home mission policy 
that prevents the type of readjustment that would preserve the gen- 
uine value that is in these weakened churches and at the same time 
would realign the religious forces for more effective service. Broadly 
speaking, it is still true that the average Protestant Church lacks a 
conception of a parish as an area to be served and thinks in terms ofa 
constituency rather than of a social group and that this limits its abil- 
ity to adjust itself to such changing situations. 

On the other hand, very many of these aided churches represent 
the only stable religious ministry to their communities. They may 
serve populations too small or too poor to offer much promise of 
growth or financial strength, but unless they are maintained great 
numbers of people would be left without religious care. Careful stud- 
ies show that a large majority of these aided churches are, by com- 
monly accepted standards, non-competitive, save as they may com- 
pete with some of the almost omnipresent emotional sects. The real 
problem of competition in American church life concerns the self- 
supporting churches. The problem with most of these aided church- 
es is not that they are competitive but that they are ineffective, too 
weak numerically and financially to command the leadership or 
equipment or to develop the program essential to the most productive 
service, and often not strategically located so as best to serve the en- 
tire population. As regards those which are competitive, the mission 
Boards of the major denominations have worked diligently and with 
measurable success to eliminate either the competition or the mission 
aid. In this process, in more than one instance mission policy and ec- 
clesiastical polity have come into definite conflict. But more impor- 
tant still, in many instances the problem of competition in the use of 
mission funds has been solved while the underlying problem of inter- 
church relations has been left virtually untouched. 

It is not only the rural districts that face problems of this sort, 
though that is where they are most easily identified. Any American 
city will provide illustrations of the same problem. City councils of 
churches have had some success in controlling the establishment of 
new churches by those denominations which will co-operate with 
them but rather less success as regards the relocation of old churches’ 
and the question of missionary service to depleted areas. 
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So far the largest degree of success in the elimination or prevention 
of competition has, in most situations, come by a process of avoidance 
rather than through positive co-operation. However, considerable 
progress has been made in the uniting of competing local groups in 
a federated church or in some form of cooperative parish. The Com- 
mission for the Study of Church Unity of the Federal Council of 
Churches has called attention to the significance of this movement 
for local church unification in the process of which several thousand 
communities have achieved a measure of real church unity. This 
movement would proceed more rapidly were it not for the fact that 
most ecclesiastical administrators do not like federated churches, have 
still less liking for community churches, and seldom understand what 
a Larger Parish is. Rather than resort to any of these methods of 
achieving church unity, they are likely to insist upon “mutual ex- 
changes” or the allocation of territory, which is a simon-pure manifes- 
tation of the denominational attitude. Federated or other forms of 
multi-denominational churches are regarded as only the last resort of 
weakness. If two churches are to die, let them federate. One of the 
favorite delusions of many such administrators is that the old gram- 
mar precept that “two negatives make a positive” applies also in the 
church work. In this belief experience does not bear them out. 

Some progress, we think, may be expected from the current revival 
of interest in the rural church and from the wide-spread feeling that 
something drastic must be done if the rural church is to be saved. So 
much has been said and written of late about the significance for the 
future of the rural population, in view of the decline in the birth rate 
in cities, that the Protestant churches are again recognizing the im- 
portance of their rural churches as likely to have a decisive influence 
upon the religious character of the total population of the future. 
Most rural church leaders are convinced that an adequate religious 
ministry to our thirty million farm dwellers, not to mention the more 
than twenty millions in hamlets and small villages, can be assured 
only on the basis of a broad program of co-operation among all the 
religious institutions and forces which are concerned with any given 
area. In the nature of the case, in most communities such a program, 
if developed at all, must be interdenominational in character. This is 
the essence of the Larger Parish idea which, a decade or so ago, was 
greeted with such enthusiasm and which was so generally misunder- 
stood by church administrators. Some of the enthusiasm has spent 
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itself by now and some of the misunderstanding has been dispelled. 
Here and there one finds such parishes magnificently demonstrating 
the practicability and value of this approach. 

Here is probably our best opportunity, within the limits of what 
we have termed “normal” church life, to develop a vital program of 
united home missions. Rural churches have been abandoned in re- 
cent years at the rate of 1,000 a year. Many others are declining and 
are so weak as to be quite ineffective. Comparatively few show really 
promising growth. In the meantime the proportion of the rural pop- 
ulation enrolled in the membership of the Protestant churches has 
generally declined. Even more serious is the fact that the churches 
have a weakening hold upon the poorer and less stable elements of the 
population which, incidentally, are the most rapidly growing ele- 
ments. Here, at least, is an unmistakable need for a united Protestant 
approach. There are many difficulties: stubborn loyalties of small 
groups to local church shrines; the unwillingness of stronger churches 
to assume an essentially missionary responsibility for weaker ones; the 
relative scarcity of leaders who are spiritually and technically pre- 
pared for the demands of a community-centered, interdenominational 
program; the general reluctance of church organizations to venture 
a possible denominational advantage against the probability of a 
larger service to the whole community. Said one denominational ex- 
ecutive to the officers of a local church which was being importuned 
to enter into a federation, “Stay out and hold on; the other church 
will probably give up before long and then you will have the field to 
yourself.”” Yet what needs to be done can be done and doubtless will 
be in an increasing number of instances. Generally speaking, the home 
mission agencies are ready for such a movement. But the psychology 
of many churches is still, in general, one of being on the defensive with 
reference to cooperation and adjustment. 


IV 


The mission agencies are limited in what they can do to change the 
attitude toward church union as a whole. They have, however, a 
much more favorable opportunity to assist in strengthening the inter- 
denominational organizations functioning in states and local com- 
munities. While there has been a very great development of interde- 
nominational co-operation locally and on state, areal, or national lev- 
els, this development has not as yet essentially modified the structure 
of Protestantism or succeeded in co-ordinating its basic activities. It 
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has, however, provided a growing experience in joint activity in ex- 
ceptional situations or with reference to particular services or func- 
tional interests. And it does provide a framework for a more far- 
reaching reorganization which is yet to be achieved. Its limitations 
grow out of the obvious difficulty of maintaining the church enter- 
prise on a basis which is strongly denominational at the top (that is, in 
its ecclesiastical organization) and at the bottom (that is, in the lo- 
cal community) and at the same time thoroughly unifying it some- 
where between these extremes. 

To the degree that we are able to develop a unified Protestant 
strategy within a city or a state we may hope to develop a unified 
program of home missions work. A unified Protestant strategy does 
not necessarily imply joint action in all matters but it does imply com- 
mon purposes and objectives, a common spirit, thorough-going co- 
ordination and adequate channels for all needful joint activities. It 
is not too much to hope that where there is in a state or other area a 
well organized, adequately financed and adequately manned, inclu- 
sive council of churches it might, with the active co-operation of the 
home mission and church extension agencies, undertake to accomplish 
four tasks: 

_ 1. On the basis of a study of the entire area served, to effect such 
a distribution, redistribution, or combination of churches and other 
local evangelizing agencies as will provide, without competition, an 
adequate religious ministry with a competent resident leadership for 
the entire settled area and for all types of population within that area. 

2. To provide, through joint action or in accordance with a unified 
plan, such special functional services as are required for the proper 
development of local churches and for a satisfactory ministry to the 
entire area. 

3. To make adequate provision for such special missionary, edu- 
cational and social service institutions as the special circumstances of 
the area require, so coordinated as to be integral parts of the total 
church enterprise. 

4. To develop locally, and for the area as a whole, a working co- 
ordination between the church agencies and the non-church agencies, 
public and private, which have responsibilities within the field of the 
churches’ interests, in order to avoid duplication of basic services in 
such fields as education, health and social life, and in order to assure 
the co-operation of the churches with other agencies of educational 


and character-forming significance. 
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V 


The greatest measure of progress to date in united home missions 
has been in relation to its service to exceptional populations or to dis- 
tinctively missionary areas. Here, since the possibility of denomina- 
tional advantage is necessarily slight in the sense of building up the 
strength of the denominational organization, unity may be sought on 
practical as well as on idealistic grounds. A fairly impressive list of 
co-operative projects of this type now in existence may be cited, of 
which the following are well known illustrations: 

1. In Puerto Rico, the first of the West Indies islands to be en- 
tered by denominations from the states, competition has been prac- 
tically absent. From the outset the territory was zoned by mutual 
agreement. Certain joint enterprises have been developed including 
a Union Theological Seminary, a co-operative press and a co-opera- 
tive religious ministry in various public institutions. 

2. In the Dominican Republic an inclusive missionary program is 
carried on by a separately incorporated Board supported by the 
agencies of three denominations. There is a thoroughly unified local 
evangelical church. 

3. At various points on the Canal Zone there are union churches 
sponsored by a Committee of the Federal Council of Churches. These 
churches are self-supporting in their local programs but have received 
substantial assistance from the mission agencies of a number of Prot- 
estant denominations in the erection of their buildings. 

4. In mission service to the American Indians competition among 
the Protestant denominations has always been largely absent although 
there has been only a limited amount of active interdenominational 
cooperation. However, through the Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions there is a co-operative program 
of religious education in Government schools and an increasing degree 
of common planning and inter-group fellowship. 

5. Through the Council of Women for Home Missions there has 
been developed a notable program of ministry to migrant populations. 
In like manner, through the Home Missions Council there is a pro- 
gram of united ministry in connection with various federal construc- 
tion projects, as Boulder Dam and Coulee Dam, and in resettlement 
communities. 

6. In various mission areas co-operative organizations have been 
developed which have served to unify programs of work and to de- 
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velop the sense of a common enterprise. Notable instances are the 
Council of Spanish-speaking Work, the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers, and the Intermountain Area Conference. 

7. Through the Home Missions Council there has been consider- 
able progress in developing joint services. Illustrations are the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture, the Committee on the Chris- 
tian Approach to the Jews, and the work of the Town and Country 
Committee in connection with Summer Schools for Pastors, the ob- 
servance of Rural Life Sunday, education and research and the provi- 
sion of common field service. 

8. Many local projects could be mentioned which represent the 
cooperation of two or more denominations. These are of many sorts 
and represent a wide variety of situations. 

In these and all similar fields of interest there is a steady pressure 
in the direction of unity and co-operation. The urge does not prima- 
rily derive from any necessity to eliminate competition which is not 
markedly present in these fields of service, but from two other consid- 
erations. These are, first, the desire for increased efficiency and 
economy in administration and, second, the recognition of the vastly 
greater impact upon the field of a united program. The practical 
difficulties are considerable, the greatest having to do with the rela- 
tion of these various local enterprises to their respective ecclesiastical 
organizations and the varying procedures and requirements of ec- 
clesiastical polity. But we may reasonably anticipate a steady, even 
if slow, progress in this direction. 

In the Intermountain (Mormon) Area, where a limited number of 
Protestant denominations are at work, a good start in the direction of 
unification has been made. Co-operative projects have been launched 
and there is a fine sense of fellowship and common purpose. The 
possibility of organic unity on a regional basis is under consideration 
and effort is being made to find a workable formula. As an inter- 
mediate step, might it not be possible to set up a joint administrative 
agency for Home Missions work, somewhat on the model of the Board 
of Christian Work in Santo Domingo? Might not similar steps be 
taken, under the aegis of the Home Missions Council, with reference 
to work in Alaska, among the American Indians, in the Spanish- 
speaking field in the Southwest or among the Orientals? Would not 
the same procedure be feasible as regards foreign-language work 
in any major city? The answer to such questions would be simple 
if one were concerned only with their theoretical basis and not with 
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their petted entanglement in the total problem of denominational 
organization. But, simple or complicated, they indicate the direction 


in which we must move. 


VI 


The most urgent demands upon home missions today for extension 
and enlargement have to do with its service to “disadvantaged classes” 
and “problem areas.” It is a profoundly disquieting thought that 
among the many millions of people who face the most serious prob- 
lems in their daily living the Protestant churches as represented in 
our so-called ‘standard’ denominations have their least secure hold. 
There is every reason to believe that for the denominations repre- 
sented in the Home Missions Council whatever advance along these 
lines is possible will be largely through co-operative action. The Coun- 
cil is now set to enlarge its service among the migrating populations 
and in the resettlement communities. It has initiated a study of the 
problem of the drought areas and of the subsistence farming sections. 
It has its attention focused upon the plight of the sharecroppers who, 
religiously speaking, are the forgotten people for whom it is peril- 
ously near being true that nobody cares. In more than one significant 
area of American life any general advance in religious ministry 
through Home Missions will come only as a result of united action. 
Our grounds for hope that such a program will be developed are, 
briefly— 

1. A strengthened Home Missions Council now closely co-operating 
with other national interdenominational agencies in every phase of 
program and field service; 

2. An increasing awareness, on the part of the Boards and of the 
churches as a whole, of the urgency of this problem; 

3. Some evidence of an increasing interest on the part of theologi- 
cal seminaries and training schools in providing a leaders ade- 
quately prepared for such tasks; 

4. A growing body of experience in the successful practice of co- 
operation, both in the provision of particular services and in the unifi- 
cation of local religious life. 


EASTERN ORTHODOX PEOPLES AND 
CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES 


By W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 


‘resentatives of the major American churches sat down to a 

prolonged study of basic Christian problems along with those 
of ten or more churches of the Eastern Orthodox lands. Similar con- 
ferences, inclusive of all the major non-Roman communions, had 
previously been held at Stockholm and at Lausanne. For Eastern 
Orthodoxy has been deeply involved in the modern ecumenical move- 
ment from the beginning; indeed, the most dramatic proposal fore- 
shadowing the present plan for the World Council of Churches was 
that for a League of Churches initiated by the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople as early as 1920. 

As the activities of the World Council develop not only will such 
intermittent relations become continuous, but the necessity of estab- 
lishing terms of North American representation in the Council will 
require, as already it has required, the participation of the Orthodox 
with the other branches of American Christianity. 

This in turn necessarily raises the question of future relationships all 
along the line between the churches of the two types in the United 
States. The first response is shown in the recent action of one Eastern 
Orthodox body, the Syrian Antiochian Church, in uniting with the 
Federal Council of Churches, and in sporadic instances where both 
Syrian and other Orthodox groups have joined local councils or fed- 
erations. 

Here, then, is necessity arising in the realm of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation which invites the American churches to recognize and appreci- 
ate that cultural tradition which shaped and dominated post-apostolic 
Christianity, produced the first great apologists and systematic the- 
ologians, and developed the pattern and characteristics which all 
later churches have regarded as a revered common inheritance. 

Although they furnish only one out of every sixty American church 
members, yet the Eastern Orthodox Churches represent substantially 
one-fourth of all Christians. More continuously than any other 
churches they have constituted the outposts of Christendom. In all 
their history they have geographically provided the buffer against the 
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non-Christian world, suffering its conflicts and shocks in behalf of 
Christendom. It is only a continuing feature of their history that 
several Eastern Orthodox countries are today in imminent danger 
from Western political aggression. They may again be called upon to 
repeat that sacrifice and have begun to draw together for mutual sup- 
port—this time, strange to say, with their old enemy Turkey—ain the 
Balkan Entente. 

Thus the Eastern Orthodox Churches in the United States are not 
only our link with the venerable ancient church of our common Chris- 
tian origins, not only a crucial link between the churches of the Old 
and the New worlds, but are churches in our midst, composed of our 
neighbors and our fellow-citizens. In many major urban centers they 
constitute large gregarious groups that perform an important part 
in the religious life of their communities, and they are increasingly 
able to contribute to the common responsibility and to share in co- 
operative activity. 

This article attempts to lay the foundation for an appreciative and 
friendly understanding between these churches and those of the 
American Christian majority. It is limited to American branches of 
Eastern churches which are traditionally Orthodox, and it omits 
consideration of very similar Greek Catholic bodies often confused 
with them, and of the separated Eastern Churches like the Armenian 
and Syrian, to whom much in this study is also relevant. 


I 


Christianity originally rooted itself around the eastern rim of the 
Mediterranean. Early apostolic ministries carried the new religion 
to Macedonia and Greece. Its next natural drive was still Westward, 
across the sea toward Rome, the capitol of its world, in whose environ- 
ment it gradually took on a distinctive Roman mould. 

This Roman version later dominated Christian expansion through- 
out Western Europe. Missionary expansion in the opposite direction, 
toward the East and South, was largely in the hands of heretical sects 
or was early submerged by the Mohammedan conquest. It thus re- 
mained for the original Eastern Orthodox Churches to conduct the 
Northward expansion of Christianity over the area of the present 
Balkan States and later throughout the vast territory of Russia in 
Europe and Asia. Further diffusion scattered minorities of Eastern 
Christians into nearly all the central European and Baltic countries. 
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Compressing the dramatic history of these churches, one recalls 
how Christianity conquered the Roman world only to find that world 
crumbling under its feet. Supplanting heathenism as the state reli- 
gion, it entered into fatefully intimate relations with civil authority 
from which it has rarely been free in any Orthodox land at any sub- 
sequent time. 

The first great step incident to the Eolren of the Roman Empire 
was its political separation into Eastern and Western sections. These 
scissions progressively involved the division of the church into Roman 
and Orthodox, culminating in the schism of 1054. The subsequent 
overlapping of geographical spheres between these two divisions of 
the church, and the various forms of their conflict, has greatly in- 
fluenced its history down to the present day. 

An all but crushing blow was the subjugation of original Christian 
lands by the Turkish conquest and the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
This disaster was followed by the gradual subjugation of extensive 
Christian territories in Europe during the subsequent centuries. 
Meanwhile these losses were partially compensated for during the 
great epoch of missionary expansion which begins with the conversion 
of the Bulgarians, Serbs, and Russians, from the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies onward. 

These vicissitudes of history have brought the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches to their current place and status. The Churches of the an- 
cient ecumenical Patriarchates remain but shadows of their former 
selves, under non-Christian governments, ministering to small popu- 
lations in areas alien to those of the original Patriarchates. The an- 
cient see of Antioch, long since removed to Damascus, is rep- 
resented by the Syrian Church, the chief Orthodox group of Arabic 
stock. The Church of Russia, originally claiming an Orthodox pop- 
ulation of 120,000,000, has undergone unparallelled changes since 
the Soviet Revolution, including disestablishment, complete loss of 
property and a collapse of church organization which has resulted in 
a situation too complicated to describe. Scattered fragments of Or- 
thodox Russians in various parts of Europe constitute the most prom- 
ising rallying points for the renewal of the life of the church. 

The chief concentration of normally functioning Eastern Orthodox 
Churches is in Greece and the contiguous lesser Slavic States of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Rumania, which threw off the Turkish yoke dur- 
ing the last century. In these Balkan States the Orthodox constitute 
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the overwhelming majority of the population. This is the core of 
the Eastern Orthodox world. 

In European countries marginal to this core—in Central Europe, 
Albania and the Baltic States—the Orthodox also constitute sig- 
nificant minorities in association with Roman Catholic, Moslem and 
Protestant majorities. In view of the present unstable political situa- 
tion in Europe, one should remark that in several racially composite 
countries there are regions in which the Eastern Orthodox constitute 
the majority. Two-thirds of the people of the Eastern provinces of 
Poland are Orthodox Russians (Ukrainians). On the other hand, in 
parts of the so-called Orthodox nation of Yugoslavia, the Orthodox 
constitute only a small minority. 

In most of these lands frequent revolution, repeated readjustment 
of territory, and current political intrigue, have adversely reacted 
upon the life of the church. Even profounder results of this tortuous 
and tortured history are seen in the exceedingly low level of the 
economic and cultural life of many Orthodox people as compared 
with the industrialized Western nations. 

The church’s traditionalism has handicapped it in the face of these 
terrific changes which its people have been forced to undergo. Until 
recent times its theological and cultural isolation has prevented its 
participation in the life of more aggressive Western churches. The 
habitually close relations between the Orthodox church and the state 
have further marked it off from the rest of Christendom. The classic 
and anomalous example of alien state control of the church was that 
of its position under the Ottoman government, when the Sultan- 
Caliph employed the Patriarch of Constantinople to supervise his 
Christian subjects and even used him as a pawn of diplomacy in deal- 
ing with Christian Europe. 

As the various Orthodox nations became independent of their 
Turkish suzerain and reversed the role of subjection, they found them- 
selves the suzerains of heterogeneous, non-Christian, non-Orthodox 
populations, and their state churches naturally assumed a dominance 
in political affairs in countries where their adherents were in a strong 
majority. Often these nations have imposed very onerous restrictions 
on various minor, non-Orthodox groups within their borders, provok- 
ing a complex religious situation which has not only contributed to 
political unrest, but has written one of the most unfortunate chapters 
in the history of the relations of church and state. 
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Ecclesiastically, the Orthodox churches constitute a loose confed- 
eracy of autocephalic Patriarchates and national churches that oc- 
cupy different territories but maintain a common faith and worship, 
and unite in according unique honor and historic primacy to the ecu- 
menical Patriarchate of Constantinople. As churches, however, of 
often bitterly rival and warring nations, whose political rivalries and 
jealousies were aggravated by many of the crude Balkan and World 
War adjustments, their relations with each other have not reflected 
their common Christian heritage. The internal disorganization of 
many of the churches, added to their mutually unhappy attitudes, 
has made it impossible for them to hold any general synod of the 
Orthodox in recent centuries. 

Thus their assets are the strong theory and sentiment of unity in the 
faith; and the strong family resemblance which unites all of these 
churches in a definite religious and sociological type. Their liabilities 
are national differences which, transplanted to the United States, 
make these churches just so many additional denominations; with- 
out coherence, limited to their separate communities, and exhibiting 
the internal marks of sectarianism through organizational conflicts if 
not through differences of doctrine. 

Such in brief is the Eastern Orthodox world and its churches as the 
tides of immigration have borne them in separated fragments to these 
shores. 


II 


Among the Christian stocks immigrating to America the Orthodox 
is unique in that it was the only one to enter first from the West. In 
1792 Orthodox missions reached Alaska, then Russian territory. In 
1872, five years after the United States purchased Alaska, the see of 
the Sitka cathedral was moved to San Francisco. 

But this western immigration was a trickle compared with that of 
the Orthodox to the Atlantic seaboard between 1900 and 1910 when 
the tides from Eastern and Southeastern Europe broke most heavily 
on these shores. Though far smaller than the Jewish and Latin in 
numbers, yet the Slavic and Levantine immigration, induced by a 
mixture of political and economic motives, continued until stopped by 
post-war restrictions. 

Like all immigrant groups, the Eastern Orthodox suffered the dis- 
organizing effects of the sudden transition from a rural to an exact- 
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ing urban environment. Their initial protective instinct was to keep 
to themselves, thus conserving Old World customs, loyalties and low 
standards of living. The majority of earlier arrivals from Russia came 
with less than $50.00 per capita. Once here, they fell into immigrant 
communities and experienced all the evils of bad housing, sickness 
and economic exploitation, followed by family disintegration as their 
rising generations outgrew the Old World mores. Such demoraliza- 
tion in the new, exacting milieu was also marked by inter-racial and 
international jealousies among them which precluded them from 
manifesting their religious and cultural cohesion. 

Since their chief asset was simply their unskilled labor, the Ortho- 
dox groups generally had no choice but to accept low-paying occupa- 
tions. The Slavs supplied the labor for the coal and iron regions; 
areas centering around Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Cleveland drew 
their chief concentration; while Greeks and Syrians, traditional 
traders, scattered widely throughout our urban centers. 

An accurate estimate of the magnitude of the Orthodox popula- 
tions in the United States is difficult to obtain because the Census 
figures are compiled according to the country of birth. Numbers of 
those born in Orthodox lands are not of that faith and the bulk of 
the immigrants from Russia and Rumania are Jewish. The best cur- 
rent index is that of the 1930 Census, which listed the foreign-born by 
their mother-tongues. On this basis the Orthodox peoples in America 
were counted at about three-fourths of a million, to which an equal 
number of native-born children should be added, raising the total 
figure to over a million and a half. 


III 


Even if all the living immigrants from Eastern Orthodox lands were 
adherents of the Orthodox faith, they would still constitute not more 
than one in twenty of our foreign-born stock. In the case of most of the 
group, native-born children now considerably outnumber the surviv- 
ing immigrant progenitors. To this condition the Greeks and Bul- 
garians offer an exception. The original Greek immigration consisted 
mainly of unmarried males with whom family immigration has never 
caught up. Among the groups that arrived later, the Bulgarians show 
a similar male surplus. As between racial groups, there are other 
interesting variations. American-born Serbians now outnumber their 
immigrant group; the second generation of Russians and Rumanians 
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_ greatly outnumbers its parent stocks; and American-born Syrians also 
are far in excess of their original immigrant stock. 

The 1930 Census also reveals other national and racial differences. 
In respect to distribution, most of the Eastern Orthodox peoples live 
in the industrial states east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
rivers—the same general area in which they first settled. Of the Rus- 
sians, nine-tenths are found in this area; of Serbians and Bulgarians, 
one-half are concentrated in the east north-central states; of Rumani- 
ans, one-half are in the middle-Atlantic states; while one-half of the 
Albanians are in New England. All these settlements were those of 
strongly localized peasant stocks. Only the historic traders of the 
Mediterranean world, the Greeks and Syrians, have continued their 
wide dispersion throughout all our urban centers. 

There has always been a slight numerical excess of males over 
females in our foreign-born population. Among the Orthodox groups 
this discrepancy reaches excessive proportions and has profoundly 
influenced their moral and social life. Russians and Rumanians have 
appreciably more men than women; Serbians and Syrians many 
more; while Bulgarians and Greeks have an enormous disproportion 
which compels large numbers of men to live outside the normal ad- 
justments of the family under conditions that seriously affect their 
morale. 

Marital status necessarily reflects the proportions of the sexes. A 
far greater proportion of Russians and Rumanians are married than 
is true of other Orthodox groups; somewhat more Syrians and Ser- 
bians, but many fewer Greeks. In a survey of marriage announce- 
ments in the press it is interesting to note how many of the so-called 
White Russian emigrés of the upper classes, whose male immigrants 
outnumbered their female, have married socially prominent girls of 
old American stock. 

Inability to read and write English is more frequent among the 
foreign-born of Eastern Orthodox peoples than among the foreign- 
born generally, in this country. Among the Russians and Rumanians 
it is approximately one-half greater; among the Serbians and Bul- 
garians it is twice as great; among the Greeks it is three times, and 
among the Syrians four times as great. Many of these groups, how- 
ever, are correspondingly literate in their own languages; and in 
America support numerous newspapers of their own. Recently 
gathered reports indicate that an extraordinary number of young 
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people of Orthodox groups seek a higher education. From the Greek 
colony in Washington, forty-three college students are reported; and 
Rochester stresses the fact that girls as well as boys go to college. 
Moreover, the proportion of Orthodox foreign-born seeking naturali- 
zation is increasing. 

Despite economic and social disadvantages, data collected for this 
article indicates a decidedly improved status for the Eastern Ortho- 
dox groups as a whole. Though squalid, packing-house communities 
are still reported from some Middle-Western cities, in the main, the 
evidence shows a remarkable spread of prosperity among all the ma- 
jor groups. They are no longer characterized by the low economic 
levels at which they began. In many communities they approximate 
to a middle-class rating. Relatively few examples are now found of 
complete segregation such as marked the earlier national colonies. 
Orthodox homes are more scattered in all parts of cities and, to con- 
siderable degree, the Orthodox share the movement to the desirable 
suburbs. 

With this improved economic status the Orthodox have produced 
progressive groups that are socially self-conscious and self-sufficing. 
They have their own tradesmen and professionals, their own news- 
papers and periodicals, trade unions, clubs and societies. Moreover, 
they have begun to produce leadership beyond their own boundaries. 
Members of the successful merchant class are now identifying them- 
selves with the life of the American community. A Greek or Russian, 
for example, may be a respected official and leader of the Chamber 
of Commerce in a large city; nor are they absent from American pro- 
fessional and academic life. 

Thus, in contrast with the early, closely integrated and stultifying 
life of the first immigrants, success has brought diffusion, especially 
for the American-born who in most of these groups are numerically 
dominant. With this has gone a desire to partake of American social 
and religious life and to assume religious responsibility, which gives the 
churches of older stocks a great opportunity to enlist these newer 
Americans in a consciously common cause. 


IV 


In examining the ecclesiastical set-up of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in America, the point first to be noted is that they are the 
national communal meeting places of their respective immigrant 
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groups in an alien land. In view of this characteristic, it is not strange 
that the internal troubles of many of the home lands prior to, and 
especially since, the World War, have dowered their branch churches 
in America with dissensions and jealousies that render their ecclesias- 
tical position chronically chaotic. The case of Russia is the most 
flagrant. The Bolshevik revolution has left one fragment of the Rus- 
sian Church under the Soviet aegis, and the other in exile, each rec- 
ognizing a separate ecclesiastical authority, and each aiming at con- 
trol of the Russian Church in the United States. But scarcely any 
Orthodox group has escaped similar internal stress from ecclesiastical 
dissension. 

As a result of the manifest infelicity of control by the chaotic home 
churches, many Orthodox churches in America are now developing a 
relatively independent status with diminished respect for tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical authority. Following the policy which was initi- 
ated by nationalization, as in the case of Greece and other Balkan 
countries, the Patriarch of Constantinople, titular head of the Eastern 
Church from the days of its foundation, has been complaisant in rec- 
ognizing the desire for an autonomous American Orthodox Church. 
Many local churches, moreover, have so separated themselves as to 
become virtually independent organizations. 

There have also been transfers of allegiance, such as that of the Uni- 
at Greek Catholic Churches. These are Christian groups of Orthodox 
tradition which in the 16th century seceded to Rome. Recent Roman 
pressure has made them increasingly restive and some of their repre- 
sentatives have now repudiated Roman Catholic authority in order 
to establish an autonomous Carpatho-Russian Church in the United 
States. The Patriarch of Constantinople has recently recognized their 
reversion to Orthodoxy by consecrating their bishop. 

The result of these immigrations and subsequent changes has been 
to establish nine separate Orthodox groups as American denomina- 
tions. Five of them—the Greek, Rumanian, Serbian, Bulgarian and 
Albanian Churches—recognize the ecclesiastical authority of their 
respective national churches in the Old World. The Russian alle- 
giance is divided between the Patriarchate of Moscow and the Rus- 
sian Synod now established in Yugoslavia. The Ukrainian and Car- 
patho-Russians in America come from former Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland, and the great majority of the Ukrainians from Poland. This 
leaves but one church—the Syrian Antiochian—in direct allegiance 
to one of the ancient Patriarchates. 
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Owing to this close identification between Orthodox churches and 
their national populations it is difficult to speak of church member- 
ship, in the American sense, as something based upon personal choice 
and confession of faith. Thus, for example, persons of Greek birth 
and their children in the United States, in 1930, numbered about 
320,000 whereas the membership of the Greek churches is currently 
reported as 290,000. 

The following table, compiled for the Federal Council of Churches. 
in January, 1939, though incomplete, is based upon returns from the 
several denominations named, and presents the best available figures 
for the Eastern Orthodox churches and their memberships. 


Number of 
Name Churches Inclusive Membership Membership (13 years and up) 
Russian 238 526,000 377,142 
Greek 260 305,000 290,000 
Syrian Antiochian 69 61,043 45,783 
Serbian 35 100,000 75,000 
Albanian 10 5,000 3,200 
Bulgarian 5 5,000 3,190 
Rumanian 43 34,308 27,832 


Increase or decrease of membership as shown in the above table 
when compared with previous figures, is not regarded as very signifi- 
cant. In each case it is primarily due to methods of accounting or 
jurisdictional shifts rather than to actual fluctuations in the number 
of adherents in what is a relatively stable religious population. 

The great majority of services in Eastern Orthodox Churches are 
still held in the respective native languages of the various groups. 
Only the Syrian and Carpatho-Russian churches report any appreci- 
able use of English, except on special occasions. Sunday School is a 
frequent but rather minor feature, and young people’s work of the 
type familiar to American churches is only meagerly developed. On 
the other hand, community groups for the young people, closely 
identified with church life, are numerous and active. In keeping with 
Orthodox ritual and tradition, superb choirs are often maintained, 
many of them giving concerts over the radio. 

But the majority of Orthodox priests are still born and educated 
abroad and sometimes are reported as being out of touch with the 
life of the American-born members of their congregations. 

In spite of the impression which one gathers from observing the — 
Eastern Orthodox churches and people in most communities, that 
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they are making excellent progress, they have not, of course, been im- 
mune to internal difficulties. 

Conflict between the more conservative and more progressive wings 
of any human group subjected to rapid change is inherent, and it 
becomes especially poignant when it constitutes a gulf between the 
older and younger generations. This is illustrated in the preface to 
the translation of the Orthodox liturgy recently published by the 
Syrian church. Its writer laments that “most of the children of our 
Orthodox church in these American countries are occupied with 
worldly affairs, deserting their church and turning away from the 
worship of their Creator on the pretext that they are ignorant of the 
language of their parents’ church.” 

One may suspect that these complaints overstate the estrangement 
between the Church and its youth. But the experience of all churches 
suggests that there is enough truth in them to explain the obvious 
mood of perplexity and concern from which the leaders suffer. 

Add to this the fact that the Orthodox in America live under the 

shadow of Old World fears and disorders and one easily understands 
how much and how continuously many of them must suffer from a 
sense of impending crisis. 


V 


Ignorance and indifference toward their Orthodox brethren have 
been the hitherto prevailing attitudes of the American churches. 
When asked if they had made any efforts to secure the membership 
of the Orthodox churches, our church federations almost invariably 
answer in the negative. A notable exception is that furnished by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which has long maintained friendly 
contacts with the Orthodox. Recognition, in principle, of the valid- 
ity of Anglican Orders by several Eastern Orthodox bodies opens the 
way for official comity between them and this Church, which is thus 
destined to play an important role in effecting a still more general 
contact between them and other Christian communions of the United 
States. 

The situation thus leaves much to be desired in the way of a broad- 
ening and deepening of Christian ties. It is not to be presumed that 
so limited a study as the present one should make any novel contribu- 
tion to this end. Nevertheless, even the first impressions of a friendly 
observer, in the Old World and the New, may have a certain value. 
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The writer therefore presents the following observations as his judg- 
ments on a group of problems which may well lead to serious reflec- 
tion on the part of all American churches, both Orthodox and others, 
and whose solutions must eventually be worked out in a mutual ex- 
change of views: 

i—The internal struggle between the progressive forces—often 
though not invariably identified with the American-born—and the 
reactionary forces within the Eastern Orthodox Churches, will de- 
termine their future in the United States. All recently migrant 
churches have had to go through this same experience. 

2—The Orthodox churches will undoubtedly need to make adapta- 
tions in religious custom and leadership. To meet the requirements 
of the growing majority of worshippers, their more general use of 
English in religious services is already indicated. The lack of a priest- 
hood born and trained in America is increasingly serious, and would 
seem to call for the establishment of American seminaries to train for 
the priesthood. 

3—Under the present circumstances it is only natural that the Or- 
thodox should be extremely sensitive to Protestant proselyting among 
their adherents. As already noted, they are at times finding it dif- 
ficult to hold their youth and they are not accustomed to a going and 
coming between churches such as American groups take for granted. 
It is immeasurably more important that their ancestral churches 
have an opportunity to adapt themselves to the needs of their youth 
than that a few of their youth find a place in other churches. Protes- 
tant churches would do well to avoid the appearance of evil in this 
particular. 

4-—One must not, moreover, gloss over the serious ideological dif- 
ferences that require to be adjusted before the American Protestant 
Churches and the Eastern Orthodox Churches can meet on equal 
terms. ‘Thus American Protestants must be prepared to understand 
the sincere belief of the Orthodox Church that it is the one true 
church, a claim that is likewise put forward by its Roman rival. 

This logically insuperable barrier to any possible terms of associa- 
tion has been examined by the learned Orthodox theologian, Dr. 
Bulgakov, in his book The Orthodox Church. He likens the Protes- 
tant world to those New Testament Christians, who, though baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, had not yet received the Holy Spirit as 
transmitted by the hands of the Apostles. But the Spirit, he admits, 
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“bloweth where it listeth”; it may exert direct and immediate re- 
demptive action, so that Protestants “cannot be completely excluded” 
from its gifts. 

But the more practical evidence that churches of such diverse types 
can recognize one another lies in the fact that they are already doing 
so. The various adaptations recognized by the Orthodox under the 
principle of “economy” afford precedents for a more liberal attitude 
in the future, especially in view of the growing tendency of Orthodox 
churches to become detached from Old World ecclesiastical author- 
ity where dogma and traditions are more stubbornly preserved. The 
eventual solution of this thorny question undoubtedly rests with lead- 
ers born to an American heritage. 

5—Under the stress and strain of change all versions of religion 
tend to recover their profounder evangelical qualities and acquire 
more authentic inner sanctions. The Orthodox churches, with their 
tragic experiences and memories of the Old World, must surely real- 
ize that they cannot survive in America on a purely traditional basis. 
The time is not distant when their membership will be wholly com- 
prised of American-born adherents whose spiritual and social needs 
must be satisfied in terms of their contemporary life and citizenship. 

6—The problem of formal unity among the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches is increasingly serious. Despite their comparatively small 
total membership, they share the incentives to unification operative 
among Protestant church families, especially during the prevailing 
economic crises. Their national occupational groups, hitherto gre- 
garious, have been destabilized. The tides of unemployment have 
breached their racial solidarity. Soon, if not already, their American- 
born workers will seek employment elsewhere and be compelled to ac- 
quire new skills. Deprived of Old World recruitment owing to re- 
stricted immigration, and losing membership through migration and 
occupational trends, their churches will be compelled to seek unity or 
face great losses. 

Efforts in this direction have failed hitherto from a mixture of 
causes, including moral weakness among the leaders, the static or re- 
actionary viewpoint of a considerable portion of the priesthood and a 
minority in the membership that stubbornly preserves Old World 
prejudices. 

While, then, the ideal of unity has been delayed, it cannot be for- 
gotten by the Orthodox churches in America. A new unity move- 
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ment looking toward the creation of an inclusive American Orthodox 
Synod has been recently reported. Unofficial discussions between 
representatives of several Orthodox hierarchies are said to have 
cleared the way for further efforts. Such a union would be likely 
to lead to the general use of English in church services where English- 
speaking members are in a majority, and its use in religious instruction 
and in the social life of the church. Should this program be achieved, 
it will greatly facilitate closer relations and understanding between 
the Orthodox and non-Orthodox communions. 

7—-As indicated at the beginning, the Orthodox participation in 
the world-wide ecumenical movement obviously reorients the question 
of their place with respect to non-Orthodox churches in the United 
States. In the original plan for the setting up of the proposed World 
Council of Churches it was expected that the American Orthodox 
Churches would be represented by their parent churches of the Old 
World. Instead, in the Utrecht Conference in 1938, which perfected 
the proposed Constitution and terms of association for the World 
Council, they asked for and were accorded direct representation as 
American churches. The American Orthodox Churches thus in- 
dicated their increasingly autonomous status and their desire for in- 
dependent participation in American Christian developments. 

Meanwhile, as already noted, the membership of the Syrian Antio- 
chian Church in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America should put an end to the notion of a merely Pan-Protestant 
unity of American churches, and should point to more intimate co- 
operation and fellowship on genuinely ecumenical terms. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
CONTRASTING APPROACHES TO OUR CHRISTIANITY 


Tue Case For EvanceticaL Mopernism, by Ceci Joun Capoux. Willett, Clark and 
Company, $2.00. 
Tue Farrn We Dectare, by Epwin Lewis. Cokesbury Press, $2.00 
T IS possible to extract passages from each of these books to indicate two 
quite different approaches to Christianity. Despite the use of the word 
“evangelical” in the title of Cadoux’s book, its main contention is for a critical 
modernistic Christianity. The book by Lewis deals with “the faith” which 
must be “declared,” and is positive to the point of passionate dogmatism. 

Professor C. J. Cadoux is Mackennal professor of church history and vice- 
principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, since 1933, and is regarded as one of 
the most distinguished scholars in Britain. The thesis of his book is that “truth 
and not tradition is the right test of orthodoxy.” He believes that true ortho- 
doxy is not to be found in the three “blind alleys” of humanism, Barthianism, 
or traditionalism, but in the tradition which begins with the “real Jesus of 
history.”” The working of the Holy Spirit in the minds and consciences of men 
who are united in the truth is safeguard enough for a vital orthodoxy! Truth 
is all-important—and Christianity is true. The essence of the Gospel is not 
surrendered by such “evangelical modernism.” This essence consists of belief 
“in the existence, sovereignty and goodness of God, in the lordship and savior- 
hood of Jesus Christ, and in the reality and power of the Christian Gospel of 
salvation.” Cadoux would submit theological doctrines to private judgment 
and the “help of teachers.’ All the great historic doctrines of the church are 
results of human reflection upon the meaning of Jesus and hence are formula- 
tions which can be erroneous, outgrown and superseded. Consequently it is 
possible, in the light of our greater knowledge and our better understanding of 
the origin of Christianity, to abandon other doctrines once held integral. 

For Cadoux, the essence of Christianity finally comes down to “the belief 
in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man as set forth in the 
teachings of Jesus.” The last chapter in the book gives us his technique for 
determining the “truth” about Christianity. By means of critical reason, he 
goes back to the “real Jesus.” He does this by appealing to the original synop- 
tic sources, doing away with all the “unhistorical embroidery” with which 
Christian devotion has been decorated, brushing aside Paul’s reference to 
Christ’s pre-existence because it was an inference drawn from a “reverent 
imagination,” subordinating John’s Gospel because it presents Jesus as “ethi- 
cally less noble . . . less worshipful and less truly divine,” and returning to the 
Synoptics as the only reliable source in recovering the “real Jesus.” He also 
doubts the virgin birth, denies the Bethlehem nativity, questions Jesus’ omni- 
science, his nature miracles, his pre-existence, his forgiveness of sins in his own 
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right, his bodily resurrection, and he questions the traditional meaning of the 
sinlessness of Jesus. 

I came away from this book feeling that Cadoux has written fearlessly and 
critically about the honest convictions of his mind, in a day when there is a 
wild rush towards a neo-orthodoxy. But, I also felt that here and there were 
evidences of an overly-critical and at times conceited attitude towards espe- 
cially traditionalism and Barthianism—even though Cadoux finds the latter 
brazenly guilty of that attitude! I also regret that Cadoux presents such an 
emaciated portrait of the historic Christian faith. I am somewhat defiant at 
his obvious bias against “high” traditionalism, his naive treatment of the 
records of Scripture in the light of recent research, his subtle rationalism which 
seems to put the whole Christian movement at the mercy of autonomous 
reason. 

Too many questions are raised by this book to be answered in a review. 
Allow me to pose a few: Is Cadoux’s Christianity the redemptive Gospel of his- 
toric Christianity? Has the battle in the creedal history of the church been 
around mere words? How are we to get to the “real Jesus,” when the Synoptics 
themselves were the product of a Christian tradition that obviously believed in 
the person of Jesus the Christ? Are all the New Testament doctrines concern- 
ing Christ mere human creations, or are they embedded in the very revelation 
that came through Jesus Christ? Is Cadoux’s idea of revelation correct which 
makes it almost commensurate with general knowledge? (‘Hence whenever 
science makes a discovery, it may be quite truly and soberly described as a 
revelation from God.’) Does not Cadoux’s interpretation of Christianity 
finally end in a rationalism, in which the “truth” itself is at the mercy of the 
human mind? In that case, does Cadoux escape the accusation that he might 
be reading into “true Christianity” his own wishes rather than allowing the 
Gospel to be and explain itself? In spite of the fact that traditionalism has 
had its faults, especially in obscuring the human and ethical aspects of the 
faith, is Cadoux right in stigmatizing it as he has done? 

We now turn to the book by Edwin Lewis, professor of theology in Drew 
Theological Seminary, best known as the author of A Christian Manifesto. 
The present volume contains the Fondren lectures, delivered at Southern 
Methodist University’s School of Theology. It is addressed to ministers and 
has about it an holy urgency. It does not end on a critical but a militant note. 
Its aim is to appeal to Protestantism to “recover and preserve its evangelical 
heritage.” It fairly rings with positive affirmations. 

The living center of the faith is Christ himself, and it is not Jesus’ “divinity” 
which Lewis speaks of, but the incarnate Son of God, the second person of the 
Trinity. This Gospel of the Christian faith is rooted in the “nature, purpose, 
and the activity of God.” “No man discovered the truths of Christianity: they 
were made known to men in such ways as God himself chose to use.” “The 
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authority of Christianity is in revelation,” which is not demonstrable, but must 
be believed. Christian faith holds very definite conceptions regarding God, 
man, and especially Christ. Jesus Christ appears, when seen according to the 
only available means we have for seeing him, as “miracle,” because he cannot 
be placed under the normal categories of explanation. By him and in him 
God stands self-revealed. God emptied as much of himself as he must to be- 
come man and experience his lot. The Sonship discloses the Fatherhood, and 
the Holy Spirit discloses the Father and the Son. “Jesus Christ is not the 
totality of the Godhead, but the totality of the Godhead is in Jesus Christ 
self-revealed.” 

Liberalism has emancipated us from some old forms of belief, only to enslave 
us to others equally vicious. Lewis punctures the idea that the “historical 
Jesus” was the primary datum. “It is not enough that the Church be made 
sure that Jesus was so human that he died; the Church must be made equally 
sure—again !—that he was so divine that he is not dead.”’ Christianity is not 
primarily an ethic. From the beginning it centered in the Christ of the resur- 
rection, and Jesus’ words were respected because they came from one so 
unique. (Jesus’ person, not Jesus’ teachings, are most important. Here Lewis 
obviously criticizes Stanley Jones’ interpretation of Jesus’ social program as in- 
correct!) The words of Jesus are never assumed as central in the New Testa- 
ment faith, rather his words were binding because of his person. This high 
Christology in no wise involves a loss of the concept of the humanity of Jesus ; 
it does however commit us to the idea of pre-existence as well as to his present 
activity. It involves the supernatural basis of the faith. In spite of the differing 
types of records in the New Testament they all ring to this exalted conception 
of Christ. 

The inspired Christian movement reached its intellectual climax in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. This sets the faith in a metaphysical background which 
relates it to all truth. The Christian faith is the declaration of God’s will to 
redeem by his entry into the stream of human life in Jesus Christ. The central 
affirmation of our faith is that Jesus Christ matters to God and to every human 
soul because he is the mediator. 

The modern perplexity of the church is that this high Gospel has been 
diluted, with the result that the church has lost its high vocation. The ad- 
justment Christian leaders have made to the modern temper, together with 
their different ways of expressing their faith, need not have disintegrated the 
Gospel. There is possible a definite continuity with the evangelical past even 
in the midst of change. But Christianity has a “standard of criticism as well 
as of assimilation.” A new orthodoxy is necessary which will be a living theol- 
ogy, active in the present as well as true to the past. It must be declared! And 
in this task the ministry needs to equip itself with passionate knowledge, re- 
cover its office and get busy. The Christian faith can and must sing. 
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I laid this book down with a sense of envy and gratification. I wish it had 
been given to me to write it. I rejoice in its clear and forceful presentation of | 
the everlasting Gospel which has the ring of the eternal about it and yet is 
conscious of every ripple of modern life and opinion. Lewis admits that he 
speaks dogmatically. Yet he makes no concessions to the “orthodoxists.” He 
offers no apology for his forthright utterance. 

I close as I began by saying that Lewis seems to me to have answered the 
arguments of Cadoux. It may be good advice to Christian leaders to read 
these two books togeher, reading Cadoux’s book first and Lewis’s book second. 
This experience will reveal two different theological foundations and methods. 
The crux of the problem in each volume resolves itself down to this: What is 
revelation; what is Christianity? The nature of these two types of faith will 
best be seen by the mood and the reaction engendered in the reader by each 
book. I may be biased, but I feel quite confident in saying that what Lewis 
has written tallies more genuinely with what Christianity has always been, and 
is now struggling to remain ! 

E. G. HomRIGHAUSEN. 


TENTATIVENESS AND ASSURANCE 


Tue Quest For Retuicious Certainty, by Harotp A. Bosrry. Willett, Clark and 
Company, $2.00. 
HIS is Harold Bosley’s first book and those who have known him and his 
work will not be surprised to find a mind and a spirit behind it which 
can be expected to make important contributions to the thought and life of 
the church. It is a book of great value for two reasons. In the first place, it is 
a careful discussion of the problems of religious knowledge which will enrich 
and correct the thought of anyone who reads it with attention, whether or 
not he accepts its main position. In the second place, it is more successful 
than any other book of which I know in mediating between the school of 
“Religious Naturalism,” of which Professor Wieman is the prophet, and the 
main line of Christian thought. 

Dr. Bosley draws chiefly upon the thought of C. I. Lewis, G. H. Mead, 
Dewey, Morris Cohen, Wieman and Shailer Mathews. My chief criticism of 
the book from a structural point of view is that the author introduces the ideas 
_of these men in large blocks not fully integrated into the fresh pattern after 
which Bosley is striving and which he partially attains. 

The main contention of this book is that, in religion, there is always a com- 
bination of certainty and tentativeness, neither of which has been adequately 
defined in most discussions of the subject. We can have certainty in our reli- 
gious attitudes but we must be content with tentativeness in our beliefs. Cer- 
tainty is defined as “man’s consciousness of a reliable relationship, stated in 
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terms of belief, between himself and his world.” The beliefs which always ac- 
company the certainty only approximate to reality. Shailer Mathews’ exposi- 
tion of the relation between beliefs and social patterns is emphasized. But 
the recognition of the tentative aspect of beliefs is not scepticism. Here Bosley 
introduces a discussion of the nature of probability, based largely upon C. I. 
Lewis’ Mind and the World Order. “There is,” he says, “some truth-value, 
a definite reliability, in every valid probability.” Bosley’s use of instrumental- 
ist conceptions concerning the functions of beliefs carries no trace of the sub- 
jectivistic strain that sometimes accompanies instrumentalism. 

In outlining what is certain Bosley draws upon Wieman’s theory of value— 
into which there seems to be smuggled a theory of reality. We can be certain 
concerning the existence of values and concerning the existence of a structure 
which sustains and promotes values. We can be certain that this whole system 
of values which can be realized, with the structure of reality which sustains 
it, is worthy of our supreme devotion. It further appears that Bosley is certain 
that “the central fact of the universe is that of progressive integration because 
it sustains and promotes greatest value.” We know values empirically, and all 
of our beliefs by which we come to understand particular values and the 
dynamic structure on which their realization depends, must be reached by the 
method of “observation and reason” which is the generalized form of the 
method of science. 

The implication of all of this for theology is that this aspect of the universe, 
which is manifested ‘‘on the human level in the growth of values,” is God. 
God is transcendent in that he includes all possibilities. Bosley follows Wie- 
man’s thought closely in the development of the idea of God. He makes the 
same use of the Christian theological language which is characteristic of Wie- 
man’s recent thought. “God is within, yet beyond, life. He is both the mean- 
ing of righteousness and the power that makes for righteousness. He is not 
all of life but his nature determines the direction in which men move who 
aspire to the abundant life.” Bosley affirms that Jesus is the clearest revelation 
of God that we have. He points out that we can be certain of the supremacy 
of Jesus but not of his finality. Bosley differs from Wieman in affirming with 
more confidence the centrality in the universe of the dynamic structure which 
makes for value. He seems to accept what he describes as the faith of Jesus, 
that “God is the actual cause of all good and the potential master of all evil— 
and this because he is perfect goodness and love.” Bosley avoids committing 
himself to the belief in the personality of God but much of his language seems 
to presuppose it. Yet, all such theological ideas would belong to the region 
where tentativeness alone is possible. There are excellent chapters on the re- 
lation between tentativeness in this sphere and certainty in worship and in 
conduct. 

In reviewing a book the distinctive thought of which is at variance with the 
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usual theological assumptions of certainty and finality for many beliefs as well | 
as for religious attitudes, it is difficult to give much impression of the essential | 
Christian character of every chapter. The chief inadequacy of Bosley’s thought : 
is that he seems to take for granted the faith that affirms the existence of God, 
understood as the trend dominant in the universe which makes for the pro- 
gressive realization of value and which can be understood in terms of Christ 
as the revelation of its nature. This faith itself calls for the searching analysis 
which the author gives to the superstructure of religious attitude and belief 
based upon it. If such a trend, with all that Bosley ascribes to it, does exist, 
how far can we have faith that it is the dominant trend ; that, in other words, 
God is not only supreme love but also supreme power? By attempting to make 
a theory of value—itself without sufficient explanation—at the same time a 
metaphysic concerning reality, Bosley and Wieman cover up the main diffi- 
culty in religious knowledge. Professor David Roberts in the April 1939 num- 
ber of The Journal of Religion has written one of the best answers to those 
who seek to adhere to the methods proposed in this book. As he says, “The 
presence or absence of religious faith is a decisive factor in the formation of 
any comprehensive world-view.” Both Wieman and Bosley bring this faith 
to their empirical method of religious philosophy but they have no recognized 
place for it in their whole approach. 


Joun C. BENNETT. 


THEOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS IN LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


Reuicious Trenps nv EncuisH Poetry: Volume I; 1700-1740, by Hoxie NEALE Farr- 
cHILp. Columbia University Press, $5.00. 
HIS volume—the first of four or five promised by Mr. Fairchild—is a 
study of religious poetry in England from 1700 to 1740. It differs from 
certain other surveys of the same period in that Mr. Fairchild’s point of view 
is definitely religious: Anglo-Catholic, to be precise. Consequently, the book 
presents no reading of the period in terms of economic thrusts or class strug- 
gle, nor—most mysteriously—in terms of the workings of the Time-spirit. 
“Perhaps,” Mr. Fairchild says, “the present-day scholar is so little interested 
in religions that he shrinks from using a religious frame of reference.” Earlier 
studies of this period which do shrink—perhaps shrink is not the word, since 
not even the possibility of employing the religious “frame”? is debated—present 
an outline that roughly resembles that of the present book. There is a back- 
ground of seventeenth century religious ferment which subsides gradually into 
the “peace of the Augustans”—a peace that Mr. Fairchild justly regards as 
no more than a queasy compromise. The products of that “peace,” according 
to the usual accounts, were a certain amount of classicism (which this book 
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wittily terms “middle-classicism”) and a great deal of pre-romanticism. 

Such are the “facts” of eighteenth century literary history. To clarify these 
facts, professedly impartial historians often employ the figure of the pendu- 
lum—a figure, Mr. Fairchild contends, that is often the last recourse of rela- 
tivistic literary historians. The pendulum is supposed to swing from the fierce 
quarrels and hopes of the seventeenth century to the “calm” of Addison’s day, 
and after a pause to start back on a return journey which ends when the 
pendulum points to fully developed romanticism. Any such reading regards 
the religious tension of the seventeenth century as the psychological equivalent 
of the romantic ardor of the nineteenth. 

That the two are not this at all is the most striking fact that Mr. Fairchild 
demonstrates in the course of his book, which is scholarly, witty, and various. 
He is able to do this because he bears in mind—whether he deals with major 
figures like Pope or Thomson or with minuscule poetasters who are only 
symptomatic—what the Christian religion actually is. He never loses sight of 
the irreducible minimum of doctrine that orthodox religion asserts concerning 
God and God’s relation to man: that God exists apart from the world he has 
made, that man is created imperfect and hence has a real need of the sac- 
rifice that Christ made on the cross. By continuously remembering this while 
he inspects the mass of early eighteenth century religious and religico-political 
odes, epics, and “meditations,” Mr. Fairchild is able to establish that the main 
drift in the forty years under consideration was first toward a latitudinarian, 
Whiggish Christianity, tending to merge the warring sects in an undiscrim- 
inated mass of good will—and then from this latitudinarianism toward a 
Deism derived both from Newton and Shaftesbury. This Deism was the chief 
fosterer of sentimentalism, Mr. Fairchild contends, because it identifies God 
and the world and—even worse—man and God. For, since nature proclaims 
the essence of Godhead so completely that revelation is irrelevant and since 
man trusts his “inner light” rather than the church established by Christ, the 
historic dogmas that set definite limits to man’s power and precisely state what 
kind of relationship exists between God and man are discarded in favor of 
such things as “enthusiasm” and inspiration. Man ceases to be the imperfect 
being who has need of grace; he contains within himself a kind of divinity 
which when properly consulted cannot urge him to any but noble actions. 

Although Mr. Fairchild’s book stops far short of the real romantic move- 
ment, it is plain that his “frame” will lead him—and justly—to see in the 
poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge, of Keats and Shelley, not the reverse of 
the poetic effort of the eighteenth century—a conclusion forced upon the his- 
torian who employs the image of the pendulum—but a predictable develop- 
ment of tendencies unfolding across many years. As the author points out, 
dogmatic Christian religion can be denied provided one is proud enough or 
passionate enough. And such passion and pride lead to a fall—in this case, to 
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sentimentalism and romanticism, both in their degrees results of overweening 
estimates of man’s capacities. 

If this book and its sequels, then, are able to deny the identity of orthodox 
Christianity and “the Romantic agony,” they will have accomplished much. 
For until a clear consciousness of that separation exists in the minds of min- 
isters and laymen, efforts to revivify our religious traditions will plunge us into 
the same sentimental, deistic quagmire that our eighteenth century forebears 
profitlessly sounded. 

Haro tp H. Watts. 


PREACHERS IN PRINT 


Beinc Mape Over, by Cuartes R. Brown. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 
Tue Conversations oF Jesus, by Freperick Keiter Stamm. Harper and Brothers, 


ra eis OF THE APOSTLES IN PRESENT-Day Preacuinc, Volume II, by Hatrorp E. 
Luccocx. Willett, Clark and Company, $1.50. 

Free Men, by Lynn Harotp Houcu. The Abingdon Press, $2.00. 

Wuar Use Is Rexicion? by Etmore M. McKee. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 

Tus Business or Livinc, by L. W. Grenstep. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 

Fairn AND Practice, by the Rt. Rev. FRANK E. Witson. Morehouse-Gorham Company, 

$2.50. 

HIRTY-THREE years ago, in the introduction to his first volume of 

Lyman Beecher Lectures, Dr. Charles R. Brown, then minister of the First 
Congregational Church of Oakland, California, confessed his faith in ex- 
pository preaching as a method for interpreting Christian truth on social 
questions. Now in the Foreword to his latest volume of sermons, the Dean 
Emeritus of the Yale Divinity School re-affirms that faith. “I have a firm 
conviction that the most pressing need in the pulpits of this land today is for 
a larger measure of intelligent, discriminating, forceful, and inspiring Biblical 
preaching. I feel that the younger ministers who are offering their congrega- 
tions Sunday after Sunday carefully prepared, but rather academic, essays on 
sociology, psychology, and philosophy, are missing the mark.” The sermons in 
this volume are a demonstration of the efficacy of Biblical preaching when 
done by a master in the art. They never wander far from their Biblical setting, 
and yet they are as contemporaneous as a newspaper. Biblical characters be- 
come as real as Neville Chamberlain or Adolf Hitler. No one can read these 
sermons without having faith quickened, and the Christian life made more 
appealing and persuasive. 

Dr, Frederick K. Stamm, widely known as a preacher over the radio, has 
in his most recent book analyzed the Conversations of Jesus from the stand- 
point of one who begins with a “firm conviction that religion is fundamentally 
and basically ethical. It has its roots in God and issues out in conduct toward 
one’s fellow-men.” Leaving to one side all critical questions concerning the 
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Gospels, and making no attempt to discuss the miraculous, or the apocalyptic, 
he takes the conversations as they stand in the New Testament, and sifts from 
them practical moral and spiritual teachings which are applicable to the lives 
of ordinary people. Jesus appears on these pages as an ethical and religious 
_ teacher, who never loses an opportunity to drive home some needed lesson to 
his hearers. Religion is interpreted as a “practical demonstration of sweet rea- 
sonableness and rational faith.” Dr. Stamm never argues. He assumes the 
reality of God and the validity of the Christian faith, and proceeds to draw 
the ethical inferences of that faith in terms of the life of the average man. 
The message of these chapters would be as clear as sunlight to the average 
radio listener, who would be a better man for reading, heeding, and inwardly 
digesting them. 

Dr. Halford E. Luccock has brought out the second volume in his studies of 
The Acts of the Apostles. He suggests that the volume might have been called 
“Notebook on the Acts,” as it is neither a commentary nor a series of sermons, 
but an “assembling of thoughts provoked by interested reading of Acts in the 
light of contemporary situations.” As usual, Dr. Luccock never fails to be 
timely and lively, as even the chapter headings indicate. The discussion of 
Dorcas has the caption “International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union.” 
Peter, guarded by four quaternions of soldiers, is announced by the heading 
“Sixteen to One.” “Official Board Member Converted!” leads into the story 
of Crispus. But the humor always hides a barb. Dr. Luccock believes that 
“there is saving grace in a message that disturbs. Any new creation, in nature 
or in art, involves disturbance. No disturbance, no new life.” The Book of 
Acts provides a wealth of material for the elaboration of the author’s thesis, 
and with sly humor, cutting phrase, and deep sincerity he lights up the contrast 
between early Christianity as a living, disturbing, upsetting energy, and con- 
ventional modern churchianity at its worst. Non-preachers will find the read- 
ing of this book good for their souls. So will preachers, if they can resist the 
temptation to steal cookies from the pantry. The confections are delicious, and 
the pantry is well stocked. 

Dean Lynn Harold Hough is a man with a message which runs like the 
main theme of a symphony through the third volume of his Forest Essays, as 
it has through earlier books. He recognizes three major emphases in modern 
thought: the emphasis on the world below man, the emphasis on human 
power, and the emphasis on divine grace. He is a doughty defender of a hu- 
manism which keeps the channels open between man and God. This volume, 
Free Men, takes its title from the first essay, a bulky one, in which various 
manifestations of deterministic philosophy are dragged into the light and 
shown for what they are—attempts to reduce man to something less than 
human. With a keen scalpel Dr. Hough lays bare the implications of the new 
naturalism, the new paganism, the new secularism, the new mechanism, and 
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shows that beneath the surface each is a refusal to believe in man’s humanity. 
Dr. Hough believes that the social movement has gone wrong through an 
exaggerated interest in the bodies of men at the expense of the mind which 
is the distinctively human attribute of man. But it is always evangelical hu- 
manism for which he pleads. Unless man worships God, he is likely to plunge 
toward the subhuman where all ethical distinctions are lost. Therefore the 
author conducts a high argument for God as both immanent and transcend- 
ent, no mere sum total of human ideals but a God of grace. He feels that the 
church is confronting impotency because it does not understand and triumph- 
antly proclaim its own message. It needs “men of true Christian literacy” who 
can “give us new windows through which to look toward God, new windows 
looking toward the imperial figure of Christ, new windows looking toward 
mankind.” His undiscourageable liberalism crops up in the observation, “And 
when we see clearly, we shall be able to act truly.” 

The Rector of St. George’s Church, New York City, who was formerly 
Chaplain at Yale University, has written a book which he describes as “a series 
of answers to the question of sincere skeptics whom I have had the privilege of 
knowing.” It is, what it is intended to be, a primer in religion for that large 
body of modern folk who have been trained in science and the arts but who 
are ignorant of the A B C’s of religion. He raises and discusses the fundamental 
questions: “Is Religion a Weakness?” “Does Morality Matter?” “Is God Per- 
sonal?” “Does Prayer Work?” “Do We Want Immortality?” “Is Christianity 
Practicable?”? As the bibliography bears witness, Dr. McKee has read and 
strained through his own clear mind the best of the current books on religion 
in its relationships with science, philosophy, and life. He gives us the distilled 
results in this book. To honest minds willing to think, it cannot fail to be 
helpful. The best evidence that it is a good book is the fact that no one can 
read it without wanting to ask Dr. McKee enough questions to fill another 
book. 

This Business of Living, by L. W. Grensted, Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion at the University of Oxford, is a discussion not of a variety of specific 
problems, but of what the author regards as “that deepest of all our problems, 
the sense of failure, of maladjustment, of conflict, or of utter inadequacy, the 
tension and difficulty within that adds so disastrously to the tension and diffi- 
culty without.” Bringing to bear upon the problem the resources of psychology, 
he believes that science cannot solve the problem “for science, at its best, can 
do no more than give an accurate description of the life-process.” Art is 
similarly inadequate because it “is limited to the apprehension of values, and 
to the endeavor to give them expression and so to save them from perishing.” 
Only religion offers a solution, for “religion is life in its onward movement to 
a fulfilment that lies beyond the present, and under a control which is at 
once dominant and creative.” In the Christian faith alone “is shown a scien- 
tific hypothesis, an intuition of values, and a working principle of living which 
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is adequate to bring coherence to our thought and power to the forward move- 
ment of our life.” The “way of release” involves discontent (of the right kind), 
a willingness to be “real people in a real world,” relaxation (which includes 
prayer as a wrestling in the spirit), and the knowledge of the forgiveness of 
God. “It is not simply our way, but the way of creative love itself.” “It is 
God Himself who in our every circumstance, our sickness and our health, 
our success and our failure, our friendships and our loneliness, and in all the 
sorrow and shame and sin in which we may be involved, works out in us His 
own good pleasure.” 

In Faith and Practice the Bishop of Eau Claire, the Rt. Rev. Frank E. 
Wilson, has written in clear, unambiguous language an exposition of revealed 
religion. He does not turn to science or philosophy to support his faith (ex- 
cept in a brief chapter on “Belief in God’) but to authority. The church, 
the Sacraments, the ministry, the creeds (Apostles’ and Nicene) all rest upon 
the commands of Christ. To one who is not at home in the Anglican tradition, 
it will be a helpful experience to read the chapters on the Sacraments, and 
to try to understand the viewpoint elaborated in them. Bishop Wilson agrees 
with the Archbishop of York that the Eucharist is a sign of Christian unity, 
and that there is “doubtful propriety in members of different churches com- 
municating at the same altar when they have no intention of abandoning the 
divisions which separate them into various denominational groups.” Believing 
that “the Apostles received their commission directly from Our Lord and have 
perpetuated it through the bishops in successive generations by personal or- 
dinations” he is led to the conclusion that “however much God may have 
blessed other ministries, self-constituted and detached from the apostolic line, 
they are simply not the same as the apostolic ministry.” But when he dis- 
cusses Christian worship, he speaks the language of the church universal. 

Morcan PueEtps Noyes. 


SOLDIER SAINT 


So.pier OF THE CHuRcH, THE Story or Icnatius Loyora, by Lupwic Marcuse. Trans- 
lated by Christopher Lazare. Simon and Schuster, $2.50. 


GNATIOUS LOYOLA in his Spiritual Exercises provided a manual for 
meditation upon the drama of sin and redemption. To stimulate the 
imagination he prescribed that the entire theme should be reviewed with the 
aid of the five senses. In the case of hell the initiate should hear the cries of 
the damned, see the flames, smell the brimstone and so on. In the life of Christ 
similarly let the candidate smell the precious ointment, taste the loaves and 
fishes, hear the Hosannas, touch the wounds and look upon the Lord transfig- 
ured. The modern biographer has taken over this method. The imaginative 
lives of Christ paint the whole Palestinian scene. 
Marcuse has applied this technique to Loyola himself. The wounded Span- 
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ish knight has been captured by the French, who permit him to be transferred 
to the family estate. The biographer supplies the details of the journey: cae 
gently as possible the bearers handed the sufferer along over the weird precipi- 
tous country of his ancestors. Rock walls, pierced by black entrances into un- 
known horror, overhung at threatening angles. From death-still valleys where 
the sun never shone, the miniature procession emerged, blinking, before bright 
vistas of fields and pastures where tawny cattle grazed. Again the stretcher 
would pass in and out through tangled defiles of chestnut, oak, and beech. 
Bare white cottages peeped through the foliage. Thatched huts gray with age 
poised dizzily over a rocky abyss.” 

So far so good and very good, but the method is overdone. The author 
seems to have been eager to cram into one volume every gory, exciting and 
voluptuous episode from the sack of Rome to the conquest of Mexico. And 
for all the meticulous reconstruction of details the essential point is sometimes 
missed. In the plundering of Rome there is a portrayal of the sacrilegious 
masquerading of the soldiers in the robes of cardinals. We do not learn that 
these soldiers were Lutherans, nor is there any explanation of how German 
Lutherans and Spanish Catholics happened to be associated in the sack of the 
Eternal City. Five senses are not enough for the writing of a biography, es- 
pecially if the subject happens to have been a saint. 

For a while I feared the book would never go any deeper than sight, sound, 
taste, touch and smell. By and by, however, I sensed beneath the pageantry 
the development of a theme, and that theme is the crushing of humanity by 
blind obedience and utter devotion to an organization. Loyola first immolated 
himself for the order. Even his dearest wish was not permitted to interfere 
with the working of the Society. The saint, on his death bed desired a con- 
fessor, but because the trip to fetch one would keep the only attendant from 
sending off the week’s correspondence the saint died unconsoled and the mail 
went on time. Loyola would equally purge his dearest associates if they showed 
an iota of deviation from absolute submission. Finally he was willing himself 
to submit to a superior, even if that superior were a pope who would wreck 
the Society. 

“Above the Christian law of love hovered the non-Christian law of blind 
obedience. At the end of a pure life the General proved once again that he, 
a holy man, had in all innocence and with praiseworthy fervor served Satan, 
the strict god of all possible gods, the god who permits masters to rise and 
flourish. Loyola’s star had been, not the rebel of Jerusalem, the martyr of 
Golgotha, but the best ally of those who own the earth. If it is heroic to re- 
main indiscriminately true to a symbol, Loyola was a hero. As a hero he 
served the forever unheroic: force. As a sacred chief, he led a sacred bureau- 
cracy into battle for the sacrilegious.” 


Here is the theme of the book. Marcuse, like Stephan Zweig, is an exile. The 
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one chose Calvin, the other Loyola as the type of the ruthless leader crushing 
all considerations of humanity for the glory of God or the Volk. An animus of 
this sort is dangerous in a biographer. Zweig has caricatured Calvin. Mar- 
cuse, I think, has done better. I doubt whether he has any deep feeling for 
the sort of conviction which makes a soldier into a saint, but this he does see— 
that the loftiest ideals carry within themselves the seeds of their own perversion 
and that any ruthless devotion needs to be softened by the milk of human 
kindness. 
Rowanp H. Bainton. 


MYSTICISM AND KNOWLEDGE 


TuEorIES OF ReLicious EXPERIENCE: WITH SpEcIAL REFERENCE TO JAMES, OTTO AND 
Bercson, by Joun Morrison Moore. Round Table Press, $3.00. 
HE claim that religious experience deals with objective reality has been 
supported in many ways. One of the most impregnable fortresses of reli- 
gious faith has been the sense of the irrefutability of the reports of immediate 
religious experience. With respect to this claim there are at least three atti- 
tudes: that of those who confidently assert that they have had religious experi- 
ence, and know it; that of those who, although they feel that they themselves 
have never had any definite religious experience, yet credit others with having 
had it; and that of those who boldly affirm that they have never had any 
and believe that no one else has either. 

By the very selection of his study Professor Moore seems to admit the ex- 
istence in some way of religious experience, but he is consistently dubious as 
to its nature. With good judgment he has chosen three fairly contemporary 
thinkers of importance, ably summarized their positions with reference to this 
question, analyzed their ideas, evaluated them, and then passed on to a critical 
study and appraisal of mysticism in its relation to religious experience. With 
James he agrees that religion is not a unified phenomenon, but that it ex- 
presses itself in distinct varieties. He disagrees with him, however, in his claim 
that immediate experience is itself cognitive and therefore more to be relied 
on by the individual than on its subsequent and secondary interpretation. The 
fact that the immediate experience seems to contain unmediated insight the 
author attributes to the fact that every experience has an extensive background 
of antecedent interpretation based on previous experience, individually and 
socially. The immediate experience as such, however, has, according to the 
author, no claim to knowledge but only provides the material for eventual 

scientific and philosophic interpretation. Professor Moore feels, further, that 
James confused intensity of subjective experience with validity of objective 
knowledge. With this thesis that immediate experience has as such no cog- 
nitive validity, he then criticizes the similar theories, in this respect, of Otto 
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and Bergson. He also proceeds to deny mysticism’s claim to immediate in- 
sight by his assertion that “in so far as mysticism is immediate it is not cog- 
nitive, and in so far as it is cognitive it is not immediate.” 

Because of its vagueness—it being applicable neither to a special psycho- 
logical function nor to any ascertainable objective reality—Professor Moore 
suggests that the term “religious experience” has outlived its usefulness. It 
stands for a neutral, collective category unable to support any all-inclusive 
rational superstructure. Religious experience is to the author a biological func- 
tion of adjustment without any “constant and characteristic marks’ depen- 
dently relative to the cultural conditions which give it rise. 

The underlying contention of the book then, is that no universal identity is 
discoverable in religious experience ; that religion is a relative phenomenon ex- 
plainable entirely by cultural conditions ; and that religious experience contains 
no immediate knowledge. As to the first contention, it seems that an identity 
of some sort must underlie what is commonly understood by religion. The 
interpretation may then be psychological, sociological, or metaphysical in some 
supernatural sense, but in any case some explanation of this large area in 
experience is required. Even if no sufficiently wide category could be found 
fully to explain its varied contents (and I think there can) perhaps religion 
is only the way or the attitude in which questions are asked of life, which then 
gives to these questions many different and conflicting answers. For that mat- 
ter, even the author’s assertion that religion is a biological function varying 
with cultural conditions implies that something varies. In order to discuss it 
at all, religion must at least have some definiteness of form even if not of con- 
tent. If religion is defined as a relative function in cultural adjustment, then 
that function must itself be made clear and related to the other aspects of 
experience as a whole. Does adjustment mean individual or intra-social in- 
tegration? If so, how? If there is no identical objectively real religious object, 
if there are only ideals produced by the creative imagination as an aid to 
cultural adjustment, how are these related, psychologically, sociologically, or 
philosophically, to the individual, to society, or to the environment? Religious 
experience is too large, common, normal, and definite a part of life to be 
denied outright definiteness of both subjective and objective status. An appeal 
to ignorance as a last resort seems more fair to the givenness of history and 
experience as a whole. Even though there may be no religion with a capital 
R; even though religions may be realized rather than actualized in history ; 
even though difference of content may be characteristic of the religious phe- 
nomena; nevertheless, underneath all the difference some identity must 
permeate all the confusing relativities called religious. 

As to the last contention that immediate religious experience has no cog- 
nitive validity, Professor Moore is unquestionably right in his understanding 
that immediate experience is significantly conditioned by previous experience, 
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especially socially, so that it is definitely a lack of insight to stress religious 
experience at the expense of theology; but his position seems unfortunately 
inadequate when he stresses as a standard for religious knowledge the scientific 
and philosophic abstraction from the fullness of that immediacy where man 
as a whole actually lives. Religion is, at least, much more of an attempted 
progressive synthesis of actuality and value than of intellectualistic demon- 
strable certainty. Somehow this intellectualistic tone goes ill with the author’s 
general pragmatic approach. To explain religious ideas in immediate experi- 
ence merely in terms of antecedent experience is to be guilty of an infinite 
regression. Somehow if there is any religious experience at all, the source of 
its ideas must at some time have been immediately known; unless, of course, 
immediate experience itself is invariably devoid of all direct relation with its 
reality, however interpreted! The historical faith is meaningless until it has 
become a personal faith. Even though no ideas can acquire philosophic status 
prior to systematic interpretation, religious knowledge at its highest is ever 
immediacy of vision. 
Nets F. S. Ferre. 


IMPROVING THE CHURCH’S WORSHIP OF GOD 


Tue Art or Conpuctinc Pusiic Worsuip, by ALBerT W. Parmer. The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50. 

N view of the fact that so many of the non-liturgical churches are now 

ready and even eager to improve their worship, this book is most timely. 

After evaluating the status of worship in the Protestant churches of today, 
Dr. Palmer wisely sets forth—as all books upon religious subjects should— 
the theological assumptions involved. This is followed by a chapter upon the 
functional values to be derived from worship. Attention is then given to the 
historical background and the traditional, fundamental patterns which worship 
will logically follow, i.e., the psychological assumptions. And having made sure 
of his ground, the author takes up in turn those factors which so vitally affect 
the art of conducting public worship, including architecture, symbols, words, 
prayer, and the Sacraments. 

The chapter on “Worship and the Social Gospel” will be warmly welcomed 
by all who have emphasized this element in their preaching. Too long the 
social gospel has been presented by the appeal to the intellect, whereas, in ac- 
tual fact, no religious ideal has ever become a motivating sentiment of a peo- 
ple until it has become a part of their cultus, with a strong appeal to the 
emotions. When the great issues and implications of the social gospel become 
something we can pray about and dedicate our lives to, then they will cease 
to be so irritating a factor when introduced into modern preaching. 

In the chapter on “Services for Various Occasions” pointed suggestions are 
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given for saving from perfunctoriness many of the ministerial tasks ordinarily 
accepted as routine. In a brief final chapter, Dr. Palmer epitomizes the rela- 
tion between worship and preaching: “No worship without preaching ! That 
is to say preaching must always enrich the content and give direction and 
purpose to worship. But also, no preaching without worship ! Which is to 
say that out of worship comes the noblest preaching endowed with spiritual 
insight and powers of self-criticism. It takes both worship and preaching to 
work the miracle of divine communion and consecration which men need so 
urgently today.” By this we are not to presume that the voice of prophecy 
shall speak with any less certain sound, but simply that a better balance be- 
tween the two historic elements shall be recovered. In this judgment the re- 
viewer heartily agrees. 

To anyone upon whom rests the responsibility of conducting public services 
of worship the reading of this book will be a searching experience. But as 
further help to the reader in checking up on the relative merits of his own 
services of worship, and the conduct thereof, two sets of tests and measure- 
ments are included in the Appendices: “The Minister’s Conduct of Worship” 
and “The Use of Music in Public Worship.” There is also an annotated bib- 
liography and an index. 

The revitalizing of the worship consciousness in the non-liturgical wing of 
Protestantism is a hopeful sign: first, of new sensitiveness to the all-too-fre- 
quent ugliness of the artistic appointments of the sanctuary and the order of 
worship ; but second, and more profoundly, a sign of a growing spirit of humil- 
ity among the churches in a time of economic, political and spiritual crisis. 
It was in such a time that the prophet Isaiah “saw the Lord.” May we not 
hope that in our time of crisis the churches will have a similar new vision? 
A book like Dr. Palmer’s helps to make that vision more compelling, the sub- 
sequent self-examinations more exacting, and the path of duty clearer in a 
trying age. 

STILES LEssLy. 


KNOWLEDGE, NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 


Natura.isM, by James Bissett Pratt. Yale University Press, $2.00. 


HE tides of naturalism are rising, according to Professor Pratt. They ebb 

and they flow but through the years they mount. Much Jand is still un- 
covered. Many try to fight back the flood, frantically building dikes or re- 
sorting to exorcism. But it cannot be stopped as long as the sciences, especially 
the social sciences, continue to exercise the influence they do today. They who 
would stop naturalism, the reviewer suggests (not Pratt), should ally them- 
selves with Nazism, for that is the only development in the world which might 


conceivably corrupt science, weaken its power, and so prevent the spread of the 
empirical method. 
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Professor Pratt’s book is significant both in title and content. He begins 
with an excellent chapter on the meaning of naturalism and ends with a 
sketch of developments in the history of thought showing how religion and 
naturalism have been converging toward one another for centuries. They have 
not yet been united in holy wedlock nor, as some of the foes of this union 
might say, in unholy deadlock. But religion is coy and naturalism aggres- 
sive. The author beams benignly on their courtship. 

Professor Pratt wishes to distinguish between crude and critical naturalism 
and to emphasize the importance of identifying naturalism, not with any par- 
ticular theory, but with its empirical method and its truth-seeking aim. It 
is not synonymous with materialism or mechanism. These are only theories 
about the universe which some naturalists have held. 

The kind of knowledge that gives rise to the concept of nature and to the 
view which is naturalism, arises out of the necessities of existence. In order 
to exist at all a man “must have the cooperation of his fellows, and he and 
they must know what to expect” (p. 6). To know what to expect is to know 
how events are connected with one another. To have co-operation requires 
that this knowledge about the systematic interrelation of events be commonly 
and publicly shared. This shared and growing knowledge of how happenings 
are connected with one another into systems is knowledge of nature, because 
nature is precisely the totality of all temporal events together with their re- 
lations and qualities. Naturalism is the view that arises when it is seen that 
this totality comprises all that can ever be known by the empirical method, and 
that the empirical method is the only way that anything can be known about 
concrete reality. In other words, naturalism holds that temporal events with 
all their structures, relations and qualities make up all that there is to know. 

The last two sentences of the previous paragraph are not explicitly stated 
by Professor Pratt. What he does say is that naturalism is distinguished by 
its aim, its method and by its resulting system. Its aim is to understand the 
world we live in. Its method is the empirical. If we understand him cor- 
rectly, he recognizes that the empirical method can deal only with events and 
the relations (or structures) and qualities which they manifest in human ex- 
perience. If so, the two statements of the last paragraph would be true to 
his thought. 

The author explains, as indicated above, how naturalism arises out of the 
very necessities of existence. But how does supernaturalism arise? Pratt ex- 
plains thus. Whenever we get any idea of the systematic way in which events 
seem to be connected with one another, new events arise that do not fit into 
the system. Three different attitudes are then possible. One might ignore 
the new evidence and simply stick to the old view. That would be what Pratt 
calls dogmatic naturalism. In the second place, one might rework the old 
system and re-examine the new evidence, until he brings to light a richer order 
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of interconnected events, which includes the new evidence. This is Pratt’s 
own critical naturalism. In the third place one might do nothing to connect 
the new event with other events to make up the system of nature. Instead he 
might use it to satisfy a craving which could not be satisfied if it was brought 
into intelligible and predictive connections with the accepted order of nature. 
People who do this last are “the raw material from which the school of super- 
naturalists were made” (p. 10). 

The greatest foes of that critical naturalism which the author supports are 
not the supernaturalists, hostile and destructive as they have often been. But 
worse than they are the dogmatic naturalists who “with sadistic tendencies” 
cling to some “crude” formulation of nature wherein no place is given for 
many experienced facts of life. It is this crude naturalism which Professor 
Pratt chiefly fights throughout the book. 

We are in such hearty accord with his major purpose that we regret to 
have to make one major criticism. It has to do with his treatment of natural- 
ism and mind. He insists, with denunciation of all and sundry who would 
disagree, that conscious mind must be so completely separated from every- 
thing else in nature that a problem is created for naturalism for which there 
can be only three possible solutions, none of which even he admits are very 
satisfactory. Either conscious mind is treated as an epiphenomenon in which 
case we have materialism; or else we must say that mind and the rest of 
nature are entirely independent but parallel; or else the two have some way 
of interacting. He holds to the theory of interaction. Now of course every- 
thing in nature interacts with other things. If interaction meant merely that 
conscious organisms interacted with unconscious things, there would be no 
problem. But he means more than that. He means that consciousness exists 
as an entity over against the organism in such a way that these two, conscious- 
ness and organism, interact with one another. 

One of the consequences of taking this view of mind and body is that Pratt 
is forced to say that the only evidence we can possibly have for any teleology 
in nature must be derived from introspection. “The only case we know any- 
thing about in which purpose is genuinely efficient is in our own impulsive 
and volitional action” (p. 173). He would repudiate any naturalism which 
denied all teleology whatsoever in nature, because teleology in some places and 
to some degree is such an obvious fact. And yet his whole case for teleology 
must rest upon introspection of his own consciousness and not on any ob- 
servations he can make of the world around him. To the reviewer this seems 
to make him almost a supporter of the mechanistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse which he denounces, because he weakens his case for any teleology in 
the universe to the point of fragility so great that it seems to break down of 
its own weight. 


There are a number of minor criticisms we might make, such as his denial 
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that Dewey’s instrumentalism can be classed with naturalism (p. 4). We 
were so amazed by this statement that we had to read it over many times 
to believe it was there. On the whole, however, we welcome the book as a 
contribution to a great cause. Pratt writes with his old-time charm, lucidity 
and humor and his ample scholarship is always in evidence. 

Henry N. Wieman. 


AMERICAN CITIES AND THE GOOD LIFE 


Your Crry, by E. L. Tuornpie. Harcourt, Brace and Company, $2.50. 


ROFESSOR Thorndike’s new book should be read by all urban dwellers 

who believe something can be done about city conditions. It is a statistical 
study (based upon the calculations of coefficients of correlation) of the three 
hundred and ten cities in the United States with over 30,000 in population. 
The complete courage of this dominant segment of our national community, 
the all-inclusiveness of factors taken into consideration by the study, and the 
specific nature of the findings, serve to keep one breathless through its one 
hundred and seventy pages. Funds furnished by the Carnegie Corporation 
enabled Dr. Thorndike to compare these cities on about three hundred points. 
This constituted a research opportunity comparable to that of being the first 
fisherman on a previously undisturbed stream; and he has certainly returned 
with a bulging creel. 

The first quarter of the book is devoted to explaining the thirty-seven 
factors used in the final classification of the cities according to the degree for 
which they afford “general goodness of life for good people,” and to the sys- 
tem employed in ranking them. Clear description of the methods employed, 
illustrated with scattergrams and such tables as a comparison of the four 
“best” cities with the four “worst,” prepares the non-technical reader to under- 
stand the discussions which come later. The author anticipates criticism of 
his methods by showing the danger of injustice to individual cities as a result 
of such statistical treatment, and warns against unwarranted generalizations. 

The thirty-seven items according to which the cities are ranked include in- 
dices of health, educational opportunities, economic and “social” conditions, 
creature comforts, illiteracy, and the relationship of certain types of public 
property to population and municipal debt. Each city is given a “G score” 
representing the general goodness of life achieved by its good people. Pasadena 
heads the list, followed by Montclair, New Jersey and Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. Most of the cities at the bottom of the list are located in the South, but 
even when these are omitted from consideration the crude data of the remain- 
ing cities show great variation. 

Perhaps the most significant of Thorndike’s findings is his answer to the 
question as to what determines the “G score’ of cities. About sixty per cent 
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of the variation in them results from personal qualities—differences in the 
mental and moral qualities of the populations, about twenty-five per cent 
from size of personal incomes, while all the other factors (health, racial homo- 
geniety, population density, government, unequal distribution of income, etc.) 
account not more than fifteen per cent. If subsequent research substantiates 
this conclusion, it may become a principle of supreme importance for the 
guidance of efforts toward community betterment. 

Thorndike has analyzed the relationship of urban professional personnel to 
high and low “G scores.” For example, in the “best” cities, the ratio of den- 
tists to the total population is much higher than in the “worst” cities, with de- 
signers, artists, engineers, and musicians next in order. On the other hand, 
closely associated with the “worst” cities are illiterates, and, next to them, 
clergymen! Even allowing for the excessive number of Negro clergy, he found 
relatively more clergymen in cities with low “G scores.” It would be interest- 
ing to know what result he would have found if he had studied clergymen 
with standard theological training. A possible explanation lies in the great 
multiplicity of denominations, each with its own leaders, found in certain 
cities. Another hypothesis would be that churches and ministers are serving 
most frequently where the need is greatest. It is preferable, probably, to rec- 
ognize here, as well as in the case of negative correlations of church member- 
ship to be mentioned presently, that Dr. Thorndike’s statistical manipulation 
of the data (which he was forced to use in the absence of better sources) may 
have led to conclusions not warranted by the situation itself. 

After showing that church membership bears a negative correlation with 
“G scores,” the author writes: “We must suspect that the churches are clubs 
of estimable people and maintainers of traditional rites and ceremonies rather 
than powerful forces for human betterment.” He asks: “Why should noble 
men and women give their time and money to make the church great and 
strong if communities where it is strong are no better than where it is weak ?” 
One suspects that Professor Thorndike permitted himself to take liberties in 
interpreting his data at this point because of the high negative coefficient of 
correlation he found. Did he realize the tremendous range in the meaning of 
the word “church” between Negro communities in the deep South, urban im- 
migrant communities, middle-west farmers and urban or suburban middle- 
class Protestant neighborhoods? ‘‘Church” is not always a synonym for social 
betterment organizations. Did he stop to ask whether he was justified in as- 
suming that when churches contribute toward the good life the proportion of 
the population enrolled as members increases? This assumption is implicit in 
his statements quoted above. Furthermore, did he realize that his high co- 
efficient is based upon a fairly narrow range of variation in church member- 
ship, and that this narrow range puts in even greater jeopardy the possibility 


of measuring the social results of church activities by using church member- 
ship as an index? 
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In a chapter “Measure Your City,” the author presents a ten-item city 
yardstick which deserves study, and can be a starting point for ministers in- 
terested in applying locally the fascinating and timely material in the book. 
In the final chapter, “Improve Your City,” Professor Thorndike, from his very 
full experience of life, offers advice to schools, libraries, churches and even 
businessmen. Regarding reformers, he thinks “a city can afford to pay them 
to improve its wants.” 

The book will be widely read and discussed. 

JOSEPH VAN VLECK, JR. 


PLEA FOR A RE-READING OF HISTORY 


Brack Fo.x: THen anp Now; An Essay In THE History AND SocioLocy o¥ THE NEGRO 
Race, by W. E. Burcuarpt Du Bots. Henry Holt and Company, $3.50. 


R. DU BOIS’ account of the Negro race disclaims any pretense of having 

presented anything more than a “body of fairly well ascertained truth.” 

Its history is “shrouded not simply by wide-spread lack of knowledge but by a 

certain irritating silence,” which has led to the popular conclusion that the 

matter is “already settled; the Negro has no history.” This is an example 

of the fact that the “neglect of science can let truth utterly disappear or even 
be unconsciously distorted.” 

While color has great economic and social significance today, “it was not 
important in the ancient world,” and while the proof of Negro blood in the 
Pharaohs was an almost revolutionary fact in 1900 A.D., it was immaterial in 
1900 B.c. The Negro cannot much longer remain “the clown of history; the 
football of anthropology; and the slave of industry’—positions which Dr. Du 
Bois amply elucidates. 

It is generally recognized that “no scientific definition of race is possible” 
and it is especially difficult to determine how far human traits are determined 
by inheritance or by environment and amalgamation. Race is a dynamic and 
not a static conception. Skin and hair are but the “conventional” factors in 
our effort to classify the masses of mankind. We cannot standardize by them. 
Our search for an ideal to characterize the stock in its purest form fails; and 
the more rational method would seem to be to regard “the average repre- 
sentatives of the stocks as normal.” It may well be that “Africa rather than 
Asia was the birthplace of the human family and ancient Negro blood the 
basis of the blood of all men.’ After a description of ancient Negro culture, 
the author concludes that “the desiccation of North and South Africa, the 
introduction of Christianity and Mohammedanism and the establishment of 
the Arab and European slave trade overthrew these Negro states and largely 


ruined their culture.” 
In similar manner, Professor Du Bois reviews both history and science, re- 
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versing many of their conclusions, in an effort to set forth a new anthropology. 

Passing on to modern conditions, “color prejudice” is “the child of the 
American slave trade and the Cotton Kingdom,” which induced the effort “to 
prove scientifically the essential inferiority of Africans” ; but by the most un- 
scientific methods, in which the premises are distorted into conclusions. 

The Renaissance brought not only freedom of spirit and body, but “a new 
freedom (in industry) to destroy freedom—freedom in trade and profit.” In 
the chapter on “The Trade in Men,” the author is searching to the point of 
damnation; “Raphael painted, Luther preached, Corneille wrote and Milton 
sang” while “for four hundred years America was strewn with the living and 
dying millions of a transplanted race” and “Ethiopia stretched forth her hands 
unto God.” 

Perhaps the profoundest sections of this book are its identification, in prin- 
ciple, of Negro slavery with the exploitation of the white workers in industry 
in their relations of cause and effect; its analysis of the operations of dollar 
diplomacy of the United States in the states to the south of us; on the utili- 
tarianism in our very “emancipation” of the Negro; on the measures taken 
to create the racial inferiority which we assert ; on the short-sightedness of the 
labor movement—all in relation to a race that has produced a consequently 
disproportionate number of leaders in politics, science, art and literature. 
“Black Europe” has pursued equally vicious policies. 

The political control of Africa is directly connected with the fate of de- 
mocracy in the world; and yet is thus far “entirely subservient to economic 
penetration.” Commercial profit is the basic element in government; the 
“colonies” now possessed by some nations and coveted by others, are for “the 
defense and aggrandisement of home countries.” Quoting Ludwig, missionary 
work has been a “moral rain coat.” 

The closing chapter on “The Future of World Democracy” warns of the 
danger from the reciprocal influence of labor in Africa and in Europe and 
America ; urges the need of enlarging mere political democracy to include the 
democracy of industry, culture and art, and deplores the defiance of the logic 
of facts and the teaching of science in seeking to perpetuate the slavish sub- 
jection of the colored majority to the white race. “The proletariat of the 
world consists not simply of white European and American workers, but over- 
whelmingly of the dark workers of Asia, Africa, the islands of the sea and 
South and Central America. These are the ones who are supporting a super- 
structure of wealth, luxury and extravagance. It is the rise of these peoples 
that is the rise of the world. The problem of the twentieth century is the 
problem of the color line.” 

Let the most biased reader of this study enter every possible caveat to its 
findings and there is enough left to sober and disturb him. Dr. Du Bois has 
run a deep cross-current across every social and political problem confronting 
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a confused world. He has done it with an invective that, to the fair-minded 
reader, will be persuasive rather than irritating. 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


SCIENCE BEYOND ITS DEPTH 

Tue Intetuicent Crrizen anv Society, by P. W. Briocman. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, $2.50. 

T is always a healthy sign when scientists, especially mathematicians and 

physicists, come forth from the strange world of their abstractions (which 
seems to them so real) to ask questions concerning human welfare and the 
social problem. Their humanistic inquiries are usually prompted by two sets 
of misgivings; namely, (a) why is it that the social problem does not submit 
to the same methods which seem to bring such rich results in the sciences? (b) 
Why is it that the amazing advances in scientific discovery and invention are 
paralleled by so much human misery, hatred and conflict? These are impor- 
tant questions and to a conscientious scientist they might easily become terrify- 
ing. 

Not many scientists are as forthright and as perspicacious as Professor Bridg- 
man in stating their personal dilemmas. In the opening chapter of his new 
book he writes : 

As I grow older a note of intellectual dissatisfaction becomes an increasingly insistent 

overtone in my life. I am becoming more and more conscious that my life will not stand 
intelligent scrutiny, and at the same time my desire to lead an intelligently well-ordered 
life grows to an almost physical intensity. 
He then proceeds to question both his ends and his means and deplores the 
fact that his personal life is not guided by “that clearness and completeness” 
which he demands with respect to his scientific studies. There is both truth- 
fulness and humility in this statement, all the more remarkable because spoken 
by one of our great scientists. But there is also wisdom in the succeeding sen- 
tence: Professor Bridgman knows where the trouble lies and his unusual sensi- 
tiveness appears when he says: “The things which bother me most seem to 
involve my relations with other people.” So, it appears that man now possesses 
an instrument (scientific method) with which he can explore, comprehend, 
and control (to a degree) the material environment in which he lives. But, 
as these explorations, understandings and controls expand and improve, hu- 
man relations become more difficult and even more irrational. 

A sensitive person having come to a realization of this dilemma and es- 
pecially of its unsatisfying reflection in his own experience must, patently, do 
something about it. He is compelled, especially if he is a trained scientist, to 
go deeper with his diagnosis. This Professor Bridgman proceeds to do; and 
in the style first expressed in the studies of Pareto and Sumner and later pop- 
ularized in the writings of such contemporaries as Stuart Chase and Thurman 
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Arnold. He returns from his inquiry with the assurance that the chief diffi- 
culty resides in the fact that human beings behave in relation to concepts, rules, 
and principles which do not symbolize operational reality and hence cannot 
stand the tests of scientific inspection or logical demonstration. He believes 
that the concept of “the state” is the “bunkiest” of all and therefore causes 
more than its share of trouble. Unhappily, he seems not to have been 
aware of the critical work already done in these various spheres by modern 
social scientists and philosophers and hence a great deal of what he says is 
tinged with naiveté which is however easily forgivable since his special studies 
have been directed, not toward man and society, but toward mathematics, 
physics and astronomy. His criticism is more up-to-date when he turns his 
attention to our verbalization habits and the resulting faultiness of human 
communication. Here he speaks the best current “semantic” language. 

Finally, he turns unerringly again to the crucial question, namely, the na- 
ture of man’s drives, purposes and goals. Human angers, hatreds and con- 
flicts are due either to the fact that we cannot come to agreement regarding 
means, or that our individual ends (drives) are incompatible. This is, perhaps, 
the most persistent if not the oldest issue in philosophy. 

Scientists avoid the philosopher’s perplexity because they adroitly exclude 
human purposes from their equation. Thus they create a world of abstraction 
in which everything comes out all right because nobody has the right to ask 
them what coming out all right actually means. If, for example, it means that 
scientific inventions help to ease human pain and to prolong life, the end may 
be taken for granted. If, on the other hand, inventions make it easier to kill 
human beings en masse, then the scientist makes a graceful side-step and says, 
“That’s not my fault. I’m not running the state. In any case, the concept of 
the state is a myth as I can readily demonstrate to you by means of logic.” 
So, the myth goes on generating anger and hatred; the myth kills millions of 
people ; it wastes the world’s resources; it keeps everybody living in a state of 
fear and insecurity. 

This myth, by the way, has become so powerful and so real in certain areas 
of the contemporary world that it can now tell scientists, even physicists, what 
they can and what they cannot say. Thus, Professor Lenard of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Nobel Prize winner, writes in the preface of his new four- 
volume work on physics: 


I might rather have said Aryan physics, or physics of the Nordic species of man. 
Physics of the searchers after truth, the very founders of science. But it will be replied to 
me that science is and remains international. This I say is false. Science like every other 
human product is racial and is conditioned by blood. 


I am happy, of course, in my appreciation of the fact that our American 
physicist can still speak with such humility and in the mood of inquiry whereas 
the German Nobel Prize winner speaks with arrogance, an arrogance which 
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he can risk because he has already accepted servility to the state and now 
speaks its language. What he says is, of course, nonsense and it is a more 
important nonsense than some of the samples which Professor Bridgman dis- 
sects because it immediately separates men into bad and good classes. It is 
easy to see how German scientists might fall into this dialectical trap, this 
either-or pattern since it runs persistently throughout German thought, from 
Luther to Hegel and from Hegel to Hitler. 

Why, then, do not our American scientists, participants as they have been 
in the experimental, pragmatic philosophy, help us onward with solutions for 
the social question? Why do even those who sense the significance of the prob- 
lem and its fatefulness to their own interests invariably stop with diagnosis? 
It is my contention that physical and biological scientists, when they step forth 
into the tenser atmosphere of human affairs, invariably commit one or more 
of the following errors: 


(a)—They assume that the freedom to conduct scientific research is a different kind of 
freedom than that which is cherished by those who challenge the complete authority of 
the state. Hence, scientists get almost no experience in struggling for political freedom; 
in fact, they frequently develop an attitude of contempt towards this struggle and its 
leaders. When a crisis in freedom arises, the scientists, for the most part (Einstein being 
the lustrous exception) remain in their comfortable berths while artists, writers, and 
philosophers are driven into exile. The error of the scientists is to mistake various aspects 
of freedom for varieties or kinds. But, in essence freedom is indivisible and the scientist 
who is not interested in other people’s freedom will sooner or later lose his. 

(b)—Scientists uniformly misinterpret the social problem because they begin with the 
assumption that all sociological conceptions of groupness are false and mystical. They 
seem to have great enjoyment in pointing out how silly it is to believe that there can be 
a group which is anything more than the sum of its parts. But, that is precisely what a 
group is: something more or something less than the sum of its parts. This fact cannot 
be denied by reference to mathematics or to formal logic; it can, nevertheless, be observed 
in practice. Why, then, do not the scientists watch human behavior to determine whether 
or not the C.I.O., the Roman Catholic Church, the National Socialist Party of Germany, 
the Third Internationale, or even the Rotary Clubs to which some of them belong are or 
are not collective realities? This is what they would do in their own fields of science, 
namely, observe; but when they discuss the social problem they fall into all the worst 
habits of detached rationalization. 

(c)—The third error of scientists is a by-product of their persistently negative attitude 
toward philosophy. The moment they interest themselves in a problem which has to do 
with human purposes, they are obliged to philosophize; and they do, sometimes shame- 
lessly, and at the same time continue to disavow philosophic concern and to belittle phi- 
losophers. This error comes about by reason of the fact that scientists hold an extremely 
narrow conception of reality. They seem always to be saying, “Whatever I can’t see isn’t 
there.” Some go even further and insist that if they can see it but cannot measure it, then 
it isn’t there. But, “the life of man implies for the completion of its meaning that no 
phase of reality should be excluded” (Haldane). This error should not be charged to the 
account of science itself but rather to the faulty training of scientific specialists. The 
trouble seems to be that the necessary exclusions which the specialist makes in order to 
deal more accurately with a smaller sector of reality are projected upon his other patterns 
of life. He frequently becomes also a specialized type of citizen, usually one who takes no 
part in civic responsibilities. Thus it turns out that many of our finest scientists are un- 


believably naive about the world of human affairs. 
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I do not say that Professor Bridgman is guilty of committing all these er- 
rors. He has most certainly been affected by all three and from my viewpoint 
he frequently offends. But, this is not the main point of my criticism. I want 
thoughtful and earnest people to read The Intelligent Citizen and Soctety and 
hence I should like to emphasize its importance. It is important because writ- 
ten by a trained and talented man who is sufficiently honest to assert that he 
is not satisfied with his world or his life; because it deals with the most per- 
plexing situation of our time, namely, the discrepancy between the methods 
used in solving scientific problems and the methods applied to economics, pol- 
itics and human relations; and it is important because it is a challenge to 
other scientists to go forward from where Professor Bridgman leaves off. And 
may I beg these others in heaven’s name to stop making fun of philosophy and 
the various sociological disciplines. It’s all been said thousands of times. What 
is needed is serious collaboration between those who hold in common a scien- 
tific outlook to life. 

Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. 


THE MAN OF UZ 


Tue Book or THE Ways oF Gop, by Emit G. Kraeuine. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 


ROF. Kraeling’s recently published volume on the book of Job brings to 

the study of this difficult writing the competence of a thorough-going 
scholar, and one result of his labor will be to stimulate fresh study of Job 
along critical lines. 

He has provided, not a commentary nor an exposition, but chiefly a crit- 
ical discussion and analysis. His method is to lump together all the speeches 
of the friends and then all the speeches of Job. But in so doing he is apt to 
overlook the occasions which evoked the speeches of Job with their delicate, 
constant shifting of ground to meet the respective positions of the friends. As 
a result of his literary analysis Prof. Kraeling discovers serious discrepancies in 
the attitude of Job. The Job of Chapter XIX, for instance, is a pietist while 
the Job of Chapter XXI is a skeptic. Similarly, Job protests his innocence 
throughout the greater part of the dialogue but occasionally makes mild ac- 
knowledgment of guilt. Threads of discrepancy run through a long section of 
the dialogue. Job is logically and psychologically inconsistent. It is inconceiv- 
able, Prof. Kraeling thinks, that so inconsistent a figure should be the creation 
of a single author. Hence he concludes that the book of Job as it now stands 
is a compilation from various sources, the final deposit of a long literary 
process. 

Hitherto critical scholarship has recognized that neither the prose prologue 
and epilogue, nor the Elihu speeches are the work of the great author of Job. 
Now Prof. Kraeling (like Baumgirtel in Germany who has reached a similar 
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conclusion) has thrown wide open, once again, the literary problem of the 
entire book and has carried the view of its composite nature much further than 
heretofore. 

One may question, however, the competence of the literary method to pene- 
trate successfully the problems raised by the book of Job. By what criterion 
shall it proceed? Consistency? But the book itself deals with the great incon- 
sistency, those mysterious depths where life is paradoxical rather than logical. 
Towards this great inconsistency we are shown various reactions—those of 
the friends who remain pertinaciously static within their trim and tidy theol- 
ogy, and that of Job who presents, it may be, not only arguments but moods. 

They are the moods of a sufferer, caught in the tragic toils of life, and as 
moods they fluctuate and are scarcely consistent. Man reacts to suffering 
with feeling as well as with thought, and feeling is notoriously less durable 
than thought. Yet the emotions, especially if they are of an aesthetic quality, 
may prove to be an avenue to ultimate reality. Thus through moods as well 
as arguments the author of Job lights up wider horizons of the deep abyss of 
human existence than would have been the case otherwise. He turns the prob- 
lem about and about, showing it from many different angles. The result is 
a remarkably full presentation of one of the most baffling enigmas of human 
existence. He leads us ultimately to those obscure regions of life where reason 
avails little, where consistency (so dear to the mind’s love of order) disappears, 
and where a religious attitude alone has the chance to perceive, however 
dimly, the reality within the shadow. 

A. S. ORTON. 


KERNEL AND HUSK 
EssentiaL Curistianity, by S. Ancus. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


669 SSENTIAL Christianity must demand one thing—Christlikeness, than 
which no greater maximum can be conceived for human personality, 
service or worship.” This is the thesis of the book. 

Professor Angus devotes his opening pages to a series of questions which are 
specifically summarized in two: “What is Christianity ?” and “Who is Jesus ?” 
He then proceeds to set forth the differences between Christian life as defined 
in creeds, supported by the fiat of an institution, authenticated by belief in 
dogmas, and one which in constant process of change and growth is charac- 
terized by a sense of being in fellowship with the eternal spirit of Christ and 
by a reproduction of that spirit in modern terms and amid modern conditions. 

The proposition is not new. It would seem that all which can be said upon 
it has been already said. But the author has given a fresh and lucid expres- 
sion. One feels that it could hardly be done better. 


In any endeavour to understand Christianity we must ever be on our guard against 
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confounding any given form or manifestation of Christianity with the reality or totality of 
Christianity. “Christ who loved me and gave himself for me” is a perennial statement of 
the Atonement. This is the beginning of Christianity, a faith that no one may deny and 
remain Christian. But it is the first half. Are we loving men to the extent of giving our- 
selves in life and death for them? Do we accept as a belief the sacrifice of Christ, or do 
we accept so as to practice his sacrifice daily? ; 

Holding religious tenets approved by councils and majorities is not necessarily synony- 
mous with being held by a vital faith. : 

The cause of vital religion is today seriously weakened by religious people seeking 
certainties which are not available to a being in spiritual travail; and accredited religious 
authorities, in catering for the appetite for such certainties, are increasing the harm done 
to religion. 

The faith, which vouchsafes to a man security, can be none other than his own faith. 
Faith is rarely easy; consequently many rest content to say to Authority “show us a sign,” 
or “tell us what to believe and we shall believe it.” A totalitarian Church is as dangerous 
to the higher life as a totalitarian state. : 

“If any man has not Christ’s spirit he is not Christ’s”; if any man has Christ’s spirit he 
is a Christian, although his creedal affiliations may be different from those of others. 

The idea of the Church was not essential to Jesus’ conception of religion and forms no 
real part of his teachings. The Church has succeeded to the place that the Kingdom of 
God occupied in his thought. 

Yet the Church is requisite for the continuity of religious experience, for the linking of 
the past with the present and with the future, for the testing of truth, for the steadying 


of men in their moral purposes, and for the enlargement of the personalities of its 
members. 


I have given much of the space which may be permitted to this review to 
these clear-cut, arresting statements from the book itself, because they convey 
better than could any other words its argument and aim. In the succeeding 
sections it appears to this reviewer that the writer has elaborated but not ad- 
vanced his thought significantly. At times indeed a captious critic might be 
inclined to say that the multiplication of words seems not so much progress of 
thought as repetition. 

At one point in his elaboration of the idea of fellowship with Christ, one 
feels that he is in pursuit of an idea but has not captured it in his phrases. 

Religion is at the same time the experience of a creature of time and a denizen of a 
speck of star dust in an astronomical universe. This creature occupies a particular period 
in the time process which can be dated by earth periods, but for him it is the conscious- 
ness and power of the eternal amid the passing which makes religion in the full sense. 


The validity of religion is a present validity, and its essence is that transcendental con- 
sciousness which makes the present eternity, and on the experience of the Eternal alone 


is the soul nourished. 

I think the average man would sense something important here but not be 
sure what it is. The reason is, of course, that the writer is conceiving of reli- 
gion in terms of mysticism. To those who have not instinctively experienced 
what can never be accurately defined, the idea intended to be conveyed is 
insubstantial and unreal. But it must be said that not to be a mystic is not 
to be irreligious or un-Christian. 


The book is, however, a fine exposition of what a writer in the last number 
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of CurisTENDoM called the “spiritual-personal” conception of religion over 
against the institutional and authoritarian. If one reads it, as this reviewer 
does, with entire assent, he will be grateful for so strong a statement. One who 
wants the 7pse dixit of an institution will continue to take it, facts or logic to the 
contrary. He who dares to trust the divine voice in his own soul will count 
Essential Christianity as a worthy witness to his faith. 

FERDINAND Q. BLANCHARD. 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE 
FRUSTRATION AND AccREssIon, by Joun Dotiarp, Leonarp W. Doss, Neat E. Mit- 
LER, O. H. Mowrer, Rosert R. Sears, et al. Yale University Press, $2.00. 
New Ways In Psycuoanatysis, by Karen Horney. W. W. Norton @ Company, $3.00. 


OTH of these books are important and prophetic. The importance of the 

first is due not only to its content, but to the effective demonstration that 
really collaborative work can be done in the emerging field of personality inter- 
relationships. The second is important because in it psychoanalysis, long mired 
in a philosophy which has only historical relevance to its insights, becomes 
self-critical and places the insights at the service of all. 

Frustration and Aggression is a study by staff members of the Yale In- 
stitute of Human Relations. Its cooperative authorship makes the book lose 
dramatic quality, but gives its conclusions added authority. 

Its thesis is simple. Frustration is always followed by aggression. Frustra- 
tion is “‘an interference with the occurrence of an instigated goal-response at its 
proper time in the behavior sequence.” Aggression is a “sequence of behavior, 
the goal-response to which is the injury of the person toward whom it is 
directed.” In other words, any frustration produces a response which, how- 
ever much it may be changed or modified into what appears to be something 
else, is aggressive in character. 

The purpose of this study, the authors say, is “to bring a new measure of 
integration into a variety of types of facts which have hitherto been con- 
sidered more or less isolated phenomena.” They strive to remain within a 
frame of reference which they call “objective, behavioral science.” They do 
not claim to set forth a whole psychology, but by consideration of this subject 
through a tentative thesis to correct what they feel are prevalent errors. Thus 
they emphasize the “emotional costs of socialization” to a growing child not 
because the compensations for socialization are not great, but because “the 
conception that childhood is a happy period has considerable currency in 
American society.” It’s hard to grow up! 

The thesis is developed in the following sequence: psychological principles 
upon which it is based; frustrations incident to socialization in American 
culture; the thesis in reference to adolescence, to criminality, to the three 
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political credos of democracy, communism, and fascism, and to a primitive 
tribe. The scope of subject matter is wide. The conception is more than scien- 
tific in the narrow sense. 

The book accomplishes what the authors say they want it to accomplish. 
The facts are, with very minor exceptions, accurate, and conclusions are 
drawn with careful tentativeness. Issues largely philosophic in nature are 
smelled out and presumably avoided. It is pointed out that the thesis is illus- 
trated rather than proved. The integration of material ordinarily considered 
unrelated is undoubtedly of value. But one wonders what student there is in 
this field who has not already recognized the central point. 

I hope it is not a lack of scientific temper which makes me impatient of 
some of the authors’ self-imposed restrictions. I ask “no opening skies,” and 
I hope “one step’s enough for me.” But the conception of such a problem is 
impossible without at least a philosophic framework. Such a framework as 
the authors have is not as explicit as their careful definitions would make the 
reader believe. They are torn between the claims of “objective, behavioral 
science” and being useful. They are willing to analyze political systems from 
material which is inferential, including some obvious but important construc- 
tive suggestions. But when the appropriate place is at hand for them to con- 
sider similarly plain but important constructive suggestions in reference to 
matters not so much in vogue as discussion of political systems, their methodo- 
logical perfectionism wins over their desire to be helpful. The implication is no 
detraction from the value of this book, but that the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions could well use a philosopher in its cooperative research projects, or 
preferably a theologian. 

New Ways in Psychoanalysis is a revolutionary volume. Dr. Horney’s pre- 
vious book, The Neurotic Personality of our Time, justly received much atten- 
tion because of its deep and systematic analysis of the essence of the problem 
of “neurotic” maladjustment. This second work, in content a systematic 
critique of psychoanalysis, is much more a prolegomenon to a theory of per- 
sonality. 

It is the first significant attempt to restate the framework of psychoanalytic 
thought by one whose interests and inclinations are still within the main stream 
of the psychoanalytic movement. Adler, Jung, Rank and others tried such 
restatements, but were so obviously out of sympathy with the main stream 
that, willingly or unwillingly, they went on their own. Much of what they 
have said about psychoanalysis finds its way into Dr, Horney’s thought ; but 
it makes a vast difference that she writes from within rather than from without. 

She finds that the most fundamental of Freud’s findings are that “psychic 
processes are strictly determined, that actions and feelings may be determined 
by unconscious motivations and that the motivations driving us are emotional 
forces.” But what is fundamentally wrong with Freud’s psychology is that it 
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is “an instinctivistic and a genetic psychology.” The most fundamental things 
it has discovered are really rather simple in principle, but extremely far- 
reaching and by no means well understood or accepted. They need to be 
understood and accepted, but this is impossible so long as they are tied up to 
certain theoretical elements which, however inevitable they may have been 
historically, should be outgrown in order that the theory may reach its period 
of maturity. 

She considers successively the libido theory, the oedipus complex, narcissism, 
feminine psychology, the death instinct, emphasis on childhood, transference, 
culture and neuroses, ego and id, anxiety, super-ego, guilt feelings, masochism, 
and psychoanalytic therapy. Only the final chapter is about therapy, strictly 
the business of psychoanalysts, and need not therefore be considered here. 

This book is primarily a new apologia for psychoanalysis ; but since the three 
fundamental contributions of Freud are also the main correctives to previous 
thought upon which all modern personality study has been based, its implica- 
tions go far beyond a specialized professional field. Dr. Horney may be called 
romantic when she speaks of “an entirely new therapeutic goal, which is to 
restore the individual to himself, to help him regain his spontaneity and find 
his center of gravity in himself,” but a romanticism of this kind, fully in accord 
with such realistic dogmas as strict determination of psychic processes, seems 
to be what is sadly needed in the current confusion about human nature. 

SEWARD HILTNER. 


A PROFOUND NOTE NOBLY STRUCK 


Tue Heainc Cross, by Herbert H. Farmer. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.25. 


HIS is a noble, winning and very English book, a plea for the Christian 

way of life by one whose sincerity and quiet radiance are his most con- 
vincing arguments. Dr. Farmer feels that most of us are not so much either 
snakes or donkeys, as “like the sheep who does not realise that the greenest 
grass is usually on the edge of the bog.” This sentence, read on my Hudson 
hillside, took me back at once to our summer in pastoral Devon, when I lost 
my American fear of kidnapping to learn the English awareness of bulls and 
bogs! The sentence is typical of the charm with which Dr. Farmer writes, 
of his reasonable and fresh approach to his subject, and of his concern with 
personal religion rather than with its economic implications. 

In Part I, Dr. Farmer starts out with the dilemma of the godless who feel 
the futility of much of life today and yet are too skeptical to make even an 
attempt at religious faith. He comforts these restless people by declaring that 
“the pressure of Godlessness is the pressure of God.” The first step for one 
who wishes to believe, he feels, is “to bring himself or let himelf be brought 
in some fashion within the range of Christ.” In doing this he calls attention 
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to three helps to belief: (1) the New Testament story ; (2) great contem- 
porary Christians—Kagawa, Schweitzer, Grenfell, or simply a saintly neigh- 
bor; (3) the chaos of modern civilization which when checked back can be 
shown to have refused the Christian principles at every step. 

Once having felt “the surmise,” a man may ignore it, accept it superficially, 
or really dedicate himself to discipleship. “Naturally,” says Dr. Farmer, “the 
affirmation of Christ becomes conviction only through discipleship,” which in 
turn implies commitment. It must be affirmed, registered. “Then and there, 
if you are wise, at that so swiftly passing ‘now’ of high feeling, you will pause, 
and summoning all that is within you, you will seek to harness the mood to the 
deepest and most central thing in your personal being, which is your will; that 
is to say, you will seek to harness it to what is in essence a vow. The true vow 
is the attempt to capture the high and serious moment, to take it out of the 
transiencies and make it one of the permanencies of the soul’s life, to condense 
out of the vapour of feeling a solid mass and momentum of directed will.” 

Vows must be made to God, the thought of whom “introduces a quality of 
final obstinacy,” into the soul; and such high vows can only be kept through 
the help of Christ. But vows, Dr. Farmer goes on to say, must be made in 
company; hence the necessity of regular church fellowship and attendance. 

In Part II, Dr. Farmer discusses the costs of the Christian life, the subtle 
temptation not only of evil but of the lesser good, and the mystery of tragedy 
and of death. This part is called “The Severity which is Good.” 

In Part III, called “The Goodness which is Severe,” he compares blind 
criminal justice with the seeking out of sin in order to cleanse it, which is the 
way of the Gospel; and he discusses duty and reward, interpreting the gospel 
promises as spiritual consequence rather than as a heavenly prize-day. 

The last section of the book treats mainly of the Cross itself. It is deep, 
strong and impressive. As I read it in Holy Week, under a wild April sky, 
Dr. Farmer’s pages enhanced the majesty of the perennial tragedy. For 
tragedy I hold Good Friday to be. I feel that the gospel account makes us 
wait until Easter for victory. I cannot agree with Dr. Farmer that the cry, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” is not one of defeat. 

Dr. Farmer is right, I believe, in condemning the hymns and sermons which 
make the Cross “pathetic,” and stir us to sentimental pity. I cannot, how- 
ever, share his criticism of the traditional mediaeval crucifix with drooping 
head and relaxed form. Jesus was a young Jew, one of a race particularly 
sensitive to physical pain. He had been up all night and under unimaginable 
strain. For the human form of Christ to be overcome by pain and exhaustion 
seems to me the reasonable ending of his life on earth. It accentuates the God- 
like lack of bitterness, the thoughtfulnes of others, in the words from the cross. 
And the sheer beauty, the rhythm of the form on the crucifix is to me part 
of its heart-breaking quality. The classic expression of an idea has a timeless 
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value. I stress this point because of its bearing on the problems of the ecu- 
menical church with which Dr. Farmer is identified and of which this maga- 
zine, CHRISTENDOM, is the American organ. 
Otherwise I should say, the Cross speaks to each of us, I think, individually, 
and perhaps its meaning for each of us is best accepted in silence. 
MiILpREeD WHITNEY STILLMAN. 


A PROBLEM IS POSED 


IneviTastE Dawn, by Artuur C. Batpwin. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


HE novel, Inevitable Dawn, is written by Arthur C, Baldwin, a man who 

has spent most of his sixty years as an active minister of the gospel. It 
is a work excellent in intention but deficient in what certain painters call 
“realization.” Mr. Baldwin’s artistic difficulties result from certain assump- 
tions he makes about the nature of the Christian novel—assumptions which 
it is natural he should make but which are not compatible with the kind of 
imitation (or “creation,” to use the modish word) involved in the writing of 
the Christian novel—an imitation which of necessity demands of the artist 
certain basic compromises. 

Mr. Baldwin’s good intentions seem, briefly, to be these. He wishes to show 
us, in Bruce Hardy and his fortunes, the difficulties which beset a young min- 
ister fresh from his theological studies: the materialism of his congregation, 
their self-complacence, their clannishness, their willingness to cast the first stone. 
Further, Mr. Baldwin wishes to show the unavoidable failures contingent 
upon the union of certain Christian ideals with a world only nominally Chris- 
tian. He wishes, in the long run, to indicate the compromises in Bruce Hardy’s 
own character because of overwhelming difficulties. All this, in abstract, is 
admirable. Indeed, the general outline is not too unlike that of Bernanos’s 
Journal @un Curé de Campagne or Bazin’s Magnificat. 

Mr. Baldwin errs, I believe, in supposing that the mood of pulpit oratory 
is the mood of artistic imitation. Pulpit oratory, very justly, has as its end the 
urging of moral absolutes, which—to employ Artistotle’s distinction—the 
“practical wisdom” of his hearers must pursue. Speaking as he does to the 
public and general conscience, the pulpit orator cannot—indeed, must not— 
do justice to the shades, the delicacies of behavior which the “practical wis- 
dom” of his hearers (working well or badly) brings about in trains of in- 
dividual conduct. Enough for the speaker to display, in colors attractive and 
forceful, the general ends of individual moral endeavor. 

But the Christian novel is first of all an imitation of the “means” fixed upon 
by specific persons in the pursuit of ends Christian or non-Christian. The 
novel must imitate the texture of these individual lives, whether those lives 
be good, bad, or morally indifferent. In doing this, the Christian novelist must 
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—as Mr. Baldwin does not—avoid the black and white contrasts which are 
suitable to allegory but not to prose fiction. He must pose his problem so 
deftly that the paramount issue, the spiritual destiny of a relatively small num- 
ber of characters, is not lost in a welter of distracting side-issues. He must 
avoid lightning changes of moral nature that Christian hagiography has accus- 
tomed us to, but of which there are few actual examples in a modern world 
suffering from “privation.” 

In short, within the limits of his art, the Christian novelist will not— 
as Mr. Baldwin often does—describe events analogous to the occurrence on 
the road to Damascus. He will instead describe a highway on which the logic 
of necessity is more operative than the logic of sudden grace. He can do 
justice to the relation of eternal Christian truth to personal lives only if he 
shows men conscious of the defects, of the absences in their spiritual experi- 
ence. Illumination does not come often to modern man. It is with difficulty 
that he wins even to an intellectual comprehension of his real destiny. 

Haron H. Watts. 


A SOURCE BOOK IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL WORK 


Reapincs IN SoctaL Cas— Work, 1920-1938, edited by FERN Lowry. Published for the 
New York School of Social Work by Columbia University Press, $3.50. 


ERE is a volume full of insight into human beings and human situations. 
Some seventy-five outstanding sociologists, social case workers, psychi- 
atrists, public administrators, psychologists, a priest and a lawyer, representing 
all sections of the country, write on various phases of the philosophy, concepts, 
practice, interrelationships of social case work and of its relation to the com- 
munity and socio-economic and cultural setting. Every pastor has frequent 
contacts with representatives of these professions and more frequent contacts 
with the people with whom they too are working. As a matter of fact, every 
layman is having his social and cultural life modified by the philosophy and 
practice of social workers. Therefore, any student of the modern scene or any 
one in a capacity of leadership will benefit by the clear analysis and statement 
of these many authors. 

During the past eighteen years, social work has produced a vast literature 
“characteristically expressed through articles or papers dealing with specific 
phases of practice, rather than through the more substantial form of books 
dealing with the theory and practice of case work as a whole.” Miss Lowry is 
a member of the faculty of the New York School of Social Work and is recog- 
nized as an outstanding leader in the profession of social work. She has re- 
viewed the major professional magazines and conference reports, decided on 
a scheme of organization and made her final selections with two principles in 
mind: “First they must present material which is of significance to the social 
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case work practitioner today, either because of their utility in current practice 
or because they show some significant historical or development aspects of case 
work practice” ; and second, “with a view to bringing out the relatedness of 
case work practice to the setting within which it is practiced, its relationship to 
the: other professional fields, its relationship to the field of social work, the 
relation of generic practice to specialized forms of practice, and the interrela- 
tionship of the various forms of case work practice.” 

The compilation has been hailed by practitioners, students and teachers of 
social case work, for whom it was primarily intended, as a book of great prac- 
tical value. Its roster of authors will arouse the interest and respect of any 
serious student of present-day human relations, no matter what his profes- 
sional capacity. Obviously, these papers are of direct professional value to 
church social workers and the parish pastor or socially minded citizen will 
be happy to find papers by Porter R. Lee, Mary Willcox Glenn, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John O’Grady, Miriam Van Waters, Katharine Lenroot, E. Van Nor- 
man Emery, Robert W. Kelso, Bertha Kraus, Mary Van Kleeck and many 
other familiar names brought together in one volume. 

The Rev. Dr. Niles Carpenter, director of the Buffalo School of Social 
Work, has criticized the clergy for allowing a great social profession to grow 
up around them without knowing its language, philosophy or techniques. 
This has been inevitable because the sources of these have been in the schools 
of social work, in the practice of social agencies and in the magazines and 
conferences of social work. Fortunately, an increasing number of theological 
seminaries are adding courses or providing field experience which bring the 
parson-in-training into contact with social work and the social worker. An in- 
creasing number of young clergy are taking full or part-time courses at schools 
of social work—young Roman Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis in schools 
of their own faith or the secular schools, and young Protestant clergy in the 
secular schools and such training centers as those of the Council for the Clin- 
ical Training of the Clergy or the Graduate School of Applied Religion in 
Cincinnati. This trend should not be overlooked by any member of the 
Christian ministry ; and though he perhaps cannot himself attend the schools 
of social work he can familiarize himself with the philosophy of social case 
work and whet his pastoral techniques by study of papers such as those in 
this volume. The authors of these papers are not arm-chair theorizers—they 
speak out of a vast experience of working with human beings in dynamic 
life situations. Their way of helping people, in a modified form, is making 
its contribution to the pastoral ministry. 

As one reads these papers, he is impressed with the high professional and 
ehtical standards which social workers have set for themselves. The tempta- 
tion to quote at length is great. Titles such as “A Little Matter of Self- 
Respect,” “Can Listening Become a Case Work Art?” and, “How Do We 
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Come to an Understanding of our Clients?” suggest the nature of the content 
and its applicability to general practice of human relations. 
The choice of material is a tribute to the editor, several of whose own 
papers might well have been included. The whole volume shows that social 
case workers believe that “the proper study of mankind is man.” 
ALMON R. PEPPER. 


NEAR EAST RENAISSANCE 


Tue Aras AwakeEninc, by Georce Antonius. J. B. Lippincott Company, $3.00. 


J ee recent decision of Great Britain to create ultimately in Palestine an 
Arab-dominated independent state instead of a Zionist homeland would 
have been received with less dismay and consternation by those who have 
heard only the Jewish side of the case, if they had first read this thoroughly 
documented book which eloquently presents the Arab side of the case, and is 
written by a well-educated Christian Arab, George Antonius. 

The author, a native of Palestine and graduate of Cambridge University, 
England, who has watched at first hand the developments, political and social, 
in the Near East for the last twenty-five years, is particularly fitted for his 
task of presenting the Arab position in the controversy over Palestine. Not 
only does he have an intimate knowledge of his native Arab culture, but he 
has had unique access to the private papers of many of the Arab leaders in 
the war, particularly King Husain and King Faisal, as well as a wide personal 
acquaintance with prominent people throughout Arabia. Furthermore, he is 
perfectly at home in half a dozen languages and able, therefore, to consult 
a wide variety of source material—especially the Arabic. In the post-war period 
he was selected by the British government to be a member of six diplomatic 
missions charged with the task of negotiating treaties between Great Britain 
and the Arabian rulers in the peninsula. 

Though writing frankly from an Arab point of view, Mr. Antonius is 
nevertheless primarily a historian, bringing to the record of the Arab move- 
ment a keen, well-trained mind. For the last seven years he has been prepar- 
ing this book, traveling extensively throughout Europe and the Near East, 
establishing first hand contacts wherever possible with individuals who played 
leading roles in the drama of Palestine, and sifting and organizing the vast 
amount of material from English, French, German, Russian and Arabic 
sources. 

The Arab Awakening is a valuable book because it is the first of its kind to 
explore thoroughly the background of the Near East Renaissance, the earlier 
phases of which there is not space here to record. It was, of course, the 
great war that gave the Arab movement toward independence its great 
opportunity. In the jockeying for support between the Allies and the 
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Central Powers, Lord Kitchener through Sir Ronald Storrs intimated that 
Great Britain would look with favor on the granting of independence 
to the Arabs if they would throw in their lot with Great Britain. On the 
other hand, Jemal Pasha, the Turkish governor of Syria, brought all the pres- 
sure he could bear on the Arabs, including the calling of a holy war, Jihad, 
to rally them against the Allies. 

The specific negotiations came in 1915 when the Sharif Husain, the 
guardian of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina and the recognized leader 
in the Arab world, held a series of communications with Sir Henry McMahon, 
the High Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan. To this interchange of 
letters George Antonius gives a rightful prominence since they are translated 
into English in the entirety for the first time. The letters pledged British 
support for Arab independence at the end of the war in return for Arab 
support against the Turks. The all-important second McMahon note contains 
this statement: “Great Britain is prepared to recognize and uphold the inde- 
pendence of the Arabs in all the regions lying within the frontiers proposed 
by the Sharif of Mecca.” Those frontiers included roughly the whole Arabian 
Peninsula, or what is now Trans-Jordan, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq. 

With that pledge by Great Britain in his hands, Sharif Husain set about 
to plan the revolt that would place the Arabs on the side of the Allies against 
the Turks. The ground had to be carefully prepared and his son, Emir 
Faisal, was sent to Damascus to confer secretly with the Arab leaders in the 
secret societies. The excessive persecution of the Arabs by Jemal Pasha, culmi- 
nating in the summary execution of eleven of the finest Arab leaders, per- 
suaded Husain to break with the Turks immediately, and on June 5, 1916, 
the Arab Revolt began, first at Medina, then at Mecca, later spreading to the 
whole of the Arabian Peninsula. 

The part that the Arabs played in the war is too well known to need re- 
counting here, One interesting sidelight is given in the book on the part that 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence played in the Arab revolt. Without detracting from 
the genius of Colonel Lawrence for leadership in guerilla warfare, Antonius 
does not subscribe to the exaggerated claims of Lawrence’s admirers as to 
what he accomplished in Arabia—claims that have since reached the propor- 
tions of a myth and a cult. 

Even before the campaign for the conquest of Palestine and Syria was com- 
pleted, Great Britain became involved in certain fresh obligations some of 
which conflicted with the pledge that she had given to the Arabs in 1915 
through Sir Henry McMahon. The first of these was the so-called Sykes-Picot 
agreement entered into by Great Britain, France and Russia in the spring of 
1916. Even though Great Britain had just pledged independence to the 
Arabs in the Near East, this agreement gave to Russia entrance into the 
Mediterranean through Constantinople, to France virtual control of most of 
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Syria, Cilicia and Northern Iraq, to Great Britain, Iraq and Trans-Jordan, 
while Palestine was left for international disposal. This treaty reveals Euro- 
pean politics at its worst, since it disposed of the spoils of war long before the 
war was won without any reference to the desires of the countries concerned 
and in direct opposition to previous commitments to the Arabs. It is most 
certain that if Husain had been notified of this secret treaty, he would have 
immediately withdrawn the Arabs from the revolt and reverted to the side 
of the Central Powers. When, after the Russian Revolution, the Sykes-Picot 
agreement was published and word of it reached Husain, he immediately 
asked Great Britain for an explanation. The note that Mr. Balfour, as foreign 
secretary, telegraphed to King Husain does not make pleasant reading. It 
was a deliberate attempt to conceal the real nature of the Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment in order to keep King Husain on the side of the Allies. 

A second document that conflicted with the previous pledge of the Arabs 
was the famous Balfour Declaration in which the British government looked 
with favor on the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people provided that nothing should be done which might prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 
Naturally, this declaration was greeted in the Arab world with bewilderment 
and dismay. Again, Husain immediately asked for further definition of the 
meaning and the scope of the declaration. Commander D. G. Hogarth was 
sent to Jedda to carry Great Britain’s reply, which was that Great Britain 
would in no way jeopardize the previous agreement with Husain and that 
Jewish settlement in Palestine would be allowed only insofar as would be con- 
sistent with the political and economic freedom of the Arab population. 

Another agreement was made to a group of seven prominent Arabs living 
in Egypt which has since become known as the Declaration to the Seven. 
The Arab leaders were becoming disturbed over these conflicting pledges and 
asked Great Britain for a clear and comprehensive definition of her policy 
in regard to the future of the Arab countries. The British reply, which George 
Antonius has translated for the first time into English, confirmed Great 
Britain’s previous pledges to the Arabs and, more important, established the 
principle on which Great Britain would treat with the Arab countries, namely 
“that the future government of these territories should be based upon the 
principle of the consent of the governed.” 

One final agreement, which has come to be known as the Anglo-French 
Declaration, was issued by the armies of occupation in Syria just before the 
armistice. It reiterated the pledge of Great Britain and France to assist in the 
setting up of national governments in the Arab countries. 

The post-war settlement of the Near East was so different from the prom- 
ises that had been made to the Arabs as to explain adequately the disillusion- 
ment and the rebellion of the Arabs in Iraq, Syria and Palestine ever since 
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_the war. The Great Powers at San Remo actually established mandates for 


Palestine, Syria and Iraq under British and French control, oblivious to the 
desires and consent of the Near East peoples. 

The final chapters of the book deal with the results of the post-war settle- 
ments; in the Arabian Peninsula, which was left virtually alone; in Iraq and 
Syria which fared fairly well; and in Palestine where the only real trouble 
has developed because of the irreconcilable promises made to Jews and Arabs. 

George Antonius’ book presents the first clear statement as to why the Arabs 
are continually causing Great Britain and France trouble. It is simply because 
they no longer trust the word of the Western countries. Mr. Antonius is not 
completely one-sided in his views, since he recognizes the real limitations of 
even as great a man as King Husain, and he condemns in no uncertain terms 
the excesses of the Iraqis against the Assyrian minority. He is in no way anti- 
Semitic in his viewpoint, since he rests his case not upon special privilege but 
upon simple justice and common sense. The Arab Awakening throws strong 
light on the future development of Arab lands and reveals for the first time 
that the world has to reckon, not with a sporadic nationalistic outburst, but 
with a wide-spread and promising Near East Renaissance. 

DanieEv Biss. 


THE FOUNDER OF METHODISM 


_ Joun Westey, by Francis J. McConneti. The Abingdon Press, $3.00. 


GOOD biography is a rare find. It has to be written by one who can see 

the subject portrayed as he saw himself, as his friends saw him and as 

his enemies saw him—by one who has the learning and imagination to be- 

come a contemporary of his subject. Bishop McConnell has been equipping 

himself by laborious study for years to write this book. Into it he has put what 

is perhaps the best interpretation anywhere available of the genius of Method- 
ism in the light of present religious and social trends. 

Here one finds philosophic insight, meticulous accuracy in the handling of 
data, relentless but kindly candor and a selective genius that rises above dull 
chronology and conventional emphasis. There are recurrent sallies of delicious 
humor that suddenly pierce prosaic facts and let new meanings flow from 
them. The reader seems to understand why the book is not entitled “The 
Life of John Wesley” but just “John Wesley.” The organizing genius of 
Methodism walks palpably across the pages. 

A member of a family so large that “just about everything had to be duty,” 
Wesley had a touch of asceticism all through his life. “System nearly ruined 
him.” His learning was prodigious, though he was never a “brooding thinker.” 

Believing not only in the assurance of faith but in the assurance of per- 
fection, he nevertheless did not arrive at the latter state and seems to have 
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been always a bit skeptical of those who thought they had. Not only so, but 
at the age of 63 he confessed to Charles that he was “at his wits’ end” about 
the doctrine of Christian perfection and wondered whether to go on asserting 
it or to “quietly let it drop.” The latter, however, he dared not do, for he 
seems to have had a clear insight into the significance of the perfectionist 
urge. In his anxious zeal for a gospel which, though he tried desperately, 
he could not fully appropriate yet could not let go, he expressed the Methodist 
synthesis in theology. ‘We have here,” writes Bishop McConnell, “the best 
of Calvinism—the conviction that it is God carrying the life along. We have 
here the best of Arminianism—the constant ratification of the Divine Will by 
the human choice of Wesley’s own free will. . . . Here was a witness better 
than any mystic voice: the witness of life itself pressing irresistibly for outlet in 
word and deed. This is the spiritual treasure the Methodists should have 
seized upon, rather even than Aldersgate, important though that was, though 
Wesley himself never said as much about Aldersgate as did the Methodists.” 

Visible in every feature of the portrait of Wesley here presented is his “good 
sense,” his ability to subordinate doctrine to moral effectiveness, his pragmatic 
sense of the values of organization and the requirements of administration. 
Bishop McConnell makes much of Wesley’s awareness that he was building 
and leading a movement—a religious society, not a church. He had a sec- 
tarian mind in that he was preoccupied with the potency of disciplined minor- 
ities. While he remained loyal to the church, he knew his mission was to 
those outside masses among whom a nascent spiritual movement could take 
root. “The adoption of field preaching opened the door through which the 
full strength of Wesley began to stride forth. Hence we put April 4, 17309, 
as a critical date in his career.” The success of open air preaching was “‘the 
success of Methodism.” Yet how grievous was the task of discipline and how 
melancholy the record of withdrawals and dismissals from those austere 
societies. 

The impact of the Methodist movement on social and industrial conditions 
in England is recorded with frankness as to limitations and with vision as to 
the long-term influence of the forces which Wesley and his followers set free. 
He held, to be sure, to that “hoary fallacy” that “if we could get all men con- 
verted to God in an inner individual experience, all other difficulties—social, 
political, and all other problems—would offer no considerable obstacles.” Yet 
he denounced luxury and display in scathing terms. “Nobody in the Church 
today is any bolder than was Wesley in his pleas for the poor.” His ethical 
insight and his grasp of the elements of prophetic Christianity were impres- 
sive, though he was too much of a child of his age to be a revolutionary. 
Democracy was an idea that never gripped his mind, yet he was the organizer 
of a mass movement that in its very nature nurtured the democratic ideal. 

From this scrupulously honest depiction of his character—not omitting his 
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pathetic lapses into innocent indiscretions, resulting from a curious credulity 
and ineptitude where women were considered—Wesley emerges a great figure 
and the founder of a great movement. Two groups of Christian leaders should 
read this book—those who are Methodists and those who are not. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


THE PAPACY THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


Tue Vatican as A Wortp Power, by JosepH Bernuart, translated by Grorce N. 
Suuster. Longmans, Green and Company, $4.00. 
N THIS book of 456 closely printed pages, the author has attempted a 
fascinating but impossible task. To write the story of the Vatican as a 
world power is to pass in review a history of almost two millenniums. Even 
to touch on the most significant episodes of this history, with the fullness that 
would bring into full perspective all the many complicated factors which have 
entered into their making, would require more pages than the author has at 
his disposal. When he tries to cover the entire history his canvas becomes 
so crowded with figures that it is difficult for the reader to escape a sense of 
confusion as he is hurried from one dramatic episode to another. 

The spirit in which the author writes may be gathered from his Preface. 
“Leo XIII admonished historians to say nothing untrue, and to hide nothing 
that is true. . . . I am not writing either for those who believe that Popes 
committed only venial sins, nor for those who feel more joy over one sinner 
than over ninety and nine that are just.” The frankness with which he de- 
scribes the vie scandaleuse of the less estimable Popes reminds the reviewer of 
a certain Oxford Don of whom it was said that he knew more to the discredit 
of the Christian Fathers than any man alive. 

All the more striking is the conviction which inspires the book, that in spite 
of the failings of individual Popes, the Papacy answers to some deep need of 
human nature, and its continuance in the face of such a history, can be ex- 
plained only as due to its being the custodian of a divine revelation of unique 
authority. The Papacy, the author tells us, “lives not in reliance upon its skill 
and wisdom, but in the consciousness of its timeless ancestry. It has continued 
to exist though every deuce of government might fail miserably. Yes, it has 
even outlasted Popes who themselves did not share that faith in their throne 
which glowed in the hearts of the nations, or perhaps not even there” (p. 
378). 

It follows “that it is impossible to make a case for or against the Papacy 
on the basis of historical fact. The student is not called to add up moral 
light and darkness, but only to manifest both honestly so far as he is able. 
But the believing soul, for which the essence of an event is not contained in 
its mere historical occurrence, looks beyond all the faults and misdeeds of the 
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Popes, to that source from which its faith as well as theirs derives light and 
strength” (ibid). Adel 

Among the many points of interest to the Protestant reader in this rich 
compendium may be mentioned its clear demonstrations of the fact that the 
Papacy, as we know it today, was a late development reaching its culmina- 
tion through the interplay of many factors, religious and secular alike, yet 
through all its vicissitudes obeying an inner logic largely independent of the 
human agents in its history. A notable feature is the generous recognition of 
the part played in that history by the Reformation. “Just as the weight of 
a wave impels the water to a counterstroke, so did the Protestant revolution 
summon forth the strength of the ancient Church. Her enemies saved her” 
(p. 259). The treatment of Luther is surprisingly sympathetic, though his 
faults and limitations are recognized. No less striking is the frank recognition 
of the extent to which the Popes played the game of worldly politics; their 
willingness, even the best of them, to use any means necessary to the attain- 
ment of their end, which was complete world domination by the Papacy, 
through its organ, the Curia. The extent to which ban and interdict were 
used in this struggle for power will surprise even well-informed Protestant 
readers. 

Not the least informing part of the book is its full description of the Curia, 
that elaborate administrative machine through which the affairs of this most 
ancient and imposing of all governments is carried on. Here, too, the frank- — 
ness of the author is refreshing. Speaking of the honors conferred by Rome 
on persons whose favor it wishes to secure, the author makes this original 
comment: ‘‘Precisely because titles and insignia are of no value, Rome uses 
them as the steward in the Gospel used the Mammon of iniquity with which 
he made friends. All their wearers of honors do no injury to the Papal Court ; 
and hundreds of people in all the world who covet or possess a place in the 
spotlight, are indebted more deeply to Rome by such distinction than they 
would otherwise be. Everything serves the great business of the Church— 
even human vanity” (p. 411). 

One is tempted to multiply quotations. One more must suffice. “A struc- 
ture of harmonious proportions, simple and majestic alike, the Curia compels 
even its enemies to pay it respect. But it is not what its adulators would make 
of it—an ideal coordination of antagonistic forms of government. It is rather 
the purest incarnation of absolutism, being bolstered up not only by divine 
right, but by the consciousness of representing God’s Kingdom on earth. ... 
Democratic renewal from below is . . . nothing excepting natural necessity, 
for the absolute electoral monarchy of the Church cannot dispense with the 
members who from out of the laity send successors into its celibate hierarchial 
organization” (p. 443). 


WILLIAM ApAMS Brown. 
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WHAT IS LIBERTY? 


Spirit AND Its FREEDoM, by Grorcr F, Tuomas. University of North Carolina Press, 
$1.00. 
Wuat Is Liserty? by Dororny Fospicx. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


ROFESSOR THOMAS’ 1939 McNair lectures at the University of 

North Carolina are here presented in four chapters. The first two identify 
and describe the phenomena of “spirit” in the life of human communities and 
elaborate the concept without resort to metaphysical and theological inter- 
pretations. Transforming creative activity, says the author, is going on in the 
world. Its energies may be examined by the method of concentrating upon 
the various contexts in which they appear—this yielding ‘“‘an intuition of the 
essence” of the phenomena without employing such esoteric explanations as, 
for example, Bergson’s vitalism. 

Submitted to such objective examination, “spirit,” the author thinks, is 
manifest as a mental ability (but not the whole of the self or of mind) which 
is (1) personal, (2) directed toward universal values, (3) creative, (4) 
rational, and (5) characterized by freedom, and (6) by love. The second 
lecture shows in what sense each of these attributes belongs to “spirit.” 

The third expands the interpretation as regards the “spirit’s” freedom. 
What is demanded, realistically stated, is not abstract, absolute freedom, but 
rather adequate freedom—a good deal of room to fulfill impulse (subjective) ; 
enough of external opportunity (objective) ; and moral freedom, that is, the 
control of emotions by right reason, crowned with a love for duty which har- 
monizes the inner tensions of inclination and obligation. This is the “freedom 
of the spirit.” 

The final chapter follows the “spirit” into the realm of politics and finds it 
functioning there primarily in the differentiation of ends and the criticism of 
such means as most directly affect them. 

Men are only potentially rational. The traditional democratic means, how- 
ever, may work relatively well when the qualities of “spirit” come to control the 
community purpose as the result of such processes as discussion and de- 
liberation. 

The author’s conclusions bear the marks of his method of realistic observa- 
tion. He makes no inflated claims for “spirit” or its accomplishments ; his 
optimism goes to no extremes; yet it is essentially unchallenged. One wonders 
whether, by the same method and within the same phenomenological limita- 
tions, a good case might not be made for “evil spirit”—energies with common 
malign characteristics which confront “the spirit” not merely with defects of 
rationality and limitations of liberty, but with positive denials and repudiations 
of these very goods? 

Except for the omission of the notes of paradox, tension and impending 
doom which inflame so much contemporary writing, the author’s argument 
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is well documented with reference to the major philosophies and to contempo- 
rary ethical and political thinking. It may sometimes prove too condensed 
for the understanding of the non-technical reader. 

Though Miss Fosdick’s book is subtitled “A Study in Political Theory,” 
the author is keenly alive to limitations upon liberty produced by social pres- 
sures and controls, exercised through approval and disapproval in contrast 
with the overt compulsions of the state, and discussion is correspondingly 
broadened to consider fundamental conflicts between the individual and 
society. 

Liberty is something relative to our fluctuating desires, but also to frustrat- 
ing conditions located beyond both individual organism and social order. The 
author is not seeking a solution of its problems in abstract formulae. Conse- 
quently, she starts with a prolonged and often penetrating analysis of the 
many meanings of liberty which she justly calls a Protean concept. In so 
complex a matter it is too much to ask that one should hold all factors in a 
just balance all of the time. Though the pages are crowded with citations 
from the ancients, the author’s survey is dominated by contemporary versions 
of the issue of iberty; and on the whole she manages the discovery of the 
universal in the contemporary exceedingly well. 

The discussion hinges primarily upon the distinction between the subjective 
and objective meanings of liberty; that is to say, upon the consequences of 
the fact that the same word, liberty, refers “both to a relation of one man 
to another and to the relation of one impulse to another.” 

The author’s most persistent concern is with objective conditions which 
permit or deny liberty and thus in a sense constitute it, positively and nega- 
tively. Liberty to starve is not liberty. (Professor Thomas in the book just 
previously reviewed would insist that social arrangements which prevent 
starvation are not modes of liberty but simply its instruments. ) 

To remedy the obvious limitations upon liberty a revision of present social 
arrangements is required, so as to distribute the means of liberty between men 
in a different way than that which now exists. In consequence of this basic 
conviction, the author is consistently critical of theories which identify liberty 
with subjective states. It is not enough to feel free. A child may so absorb 
and accept conditioning by a tyrannous regime that he knows no alternative 
and never recognizes his chains. Totalitarianism, for example, may be quite 
campatible with a feeling of freedom. It is thus the opiate of opiates of the 
people. But religion, seeking to identify the personal will with divine purpose 
so that all sense of conflict is lost, may also yield the same sort of questionable 
freedom. 

Silence about the cosmic dimensions of the problem differentiates the 
author’s outlook for most of the classical philosophical discussions, which tend 
to regard moral freedom as the essence of liberty. The author has not pene- 
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trated to any such depths; but she is well within reason in pointing out the 
difficulty of accepting the dicta of authoritarian interpreters as to what is 
one’s good self, or what action befits a person. 

In most condensed statements, the constructive thesis of the book is that 
liberty is what promotes individuality. Good social arrangements are those 
which make provision for the widest development of individuality in the 
community. Political freedom is greatest when government acts to facilitate 
this spread. Yet individuality itself is not the complete goal, but only an 
element in the complex demands of “well-being.” This is something which 
might well receive a more broadly cosmic interpretation than the book admits. 

Putting Miss Fosdick’s book beside that of Professor Thomas throws into 
high relief their extremely divergent methods, and suggests the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. One cannot be too grateful to the author for not 
confronting him with too neat and tight a philosophy. Going perhaps too 
far in the other extreme, Miss Fosdick’s effort to give every separate considera- 
tion due weight tends to bog down the argument in a welter of qualifications. 

Not until near the end of the discussion is one provided with an enveloping 
concept within the structure of which the discussion might well have taken 
definite form at an earlier stage. And even at the end the concept of individu- 
ality and the concrete conditions determining the wider spread of individuality 
seem to the reviewer not to have been sufficiently elaborated. 

Haran Paut Douctass. 


BREAKING THE BONDS OF WORDS 


Centurion. A NarraTIVE Poem, by Epwin McNeEmu Poreat with drawings by CLEVE- 
LAND L. Woopwarp. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 
OT too many men are masters of the art of catching exquisite emotions 
and of holding them in a net of vital words. Not too many men can 
capture a scene or a bright flower fairly blooming and etch either sharply 
upon a tablet of abiding speech. Not too many men can conduct a process of 
reasoning in sentences so full of rhythm that they turn an argument into a 
song. All these powers Edwin McNeill Poteat possesses, and this it is which 
has made his poem Centurion an arresting and distinguished piece of work. 
He moves about the land where Jesus walked with the firm assurance of the 
scholar. And by a fine magic his poetic powers give his scholarship wings. 
Familiar names meet the reader: Mary of Magdala and John Mark who is 
said to have been her son. But old scenes and figures we thought we knew 
come to life in quite a new fashion, touched by an imagination which sets 
about feeling the throb of hearts long still and the flash of eyes long turned 
to dust. Then one meets Marcus the Centurion, in whose mind there is such 
a battle between the way of force and the way of love, until he chooses at 
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last to go with immortal love to a cross rather than to follow the iron way 
of Rome to power. In the background all the while is the great Figure which 
is to make all things new to those who are ready to respond to the appeal he 
makes to men. You sense the rush of ancient human raptures. You inhale 
the fragrance of flowers which bloomed long ago in Galilee. You feel the 
tension of human passions which moved men centuries ago. And you stand 
bewildered as the brightest of all lights shines before you. You watch the 
struggle of Marcus the Centurion until he hangs upon a cross beside Jesus, 
saying as his last words: 


Was it not just indeed that I should die 
By that dark perfidy for which I lived? 
This be the victory: that He shall live 
By the bright verity for which He dies. 


Perhaps the author of the poem does not say all that may be said for the 
Pax Romana. Perhaps at times he oversimplifies his problem! Perhaps his 
joy in bright and living emotion at times clouds his sense of the eternal stand- 
ards by which emotions must be judged. However this may be, he has written 
a poem marked by sound knowledge, superb craftsmanship, and a passion for 
the power of unselfish love which fairly breaks the bonds of recalcitrant words. 
The pacifist will find here a poem which sets his deepest. convictions singing in 
words of impeccable grace and loveliness. 

Lynn Harotp Houcu. 


THROUGH THE NOVELIST’S WINDOW 


Tue Grapes or Wratn, by Joun Sremnsecx. The Viking Press, $2.75. 
Tue Stars AND Stripes Forever, by Exxior Pau. Random House, $2.50. 
Tue Hoty Terror, by H. G. Wetts. Simon and Shuster, $2.75. 
Doctor Appams, by Irvine Fineman. Random House, $2.50. 
_ Tue Mripas Tovucn, by Marcarer Kennepy. Random House, $2.50. 
Orval, by Nevit Suute. William Morrow & Co., $2.50. 
Tury Wantep To Live, by Cecm Roserts. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
Tue Tree or Linerty, by Exizasetu Pace. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., $3.00. 


HE READER of this column has every normal right to expect that this 

issue will suggest such books for his summer reading as will add to the seren- 
ity and the enjoyment of his holidays. But, to the contrary, the publishers have 
apparently conspired to meet the tension of the times with an array of novels 
far too exciting and angry to fit the usual demands that are the literary accom- 
paniment of a summer cottage and soft breezes from a lake. 

There are four books in particular which range over significant salients of 
the present scene. John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath is set in the rural field; 
Elliot Paul’s The Stars and Stripes Forever deals with the industrial struggle ; 
H. G. Wells’ The Holy Terror is acute observation of the international scene ; 
and Irving Fineman’s Doctor Addams is a discriminating study of professional 
life, as well as a pagan view of the relation between the sexes, where monog- 
amy is an irrelevance if not an impertinence. All of them have significant 
sociological and psychological interest to add support to the view that the 
novel may be as sound documentary evidence for the analysis of an historical 
period as may be had. Alert observers of American life will find that Stein- 
beck’s delineation of the migratory workers’ plight and Paul’s observations on 
the struggle for the right of collective bargaining are so revelatory of the basic 
factors in these issues as to constitute almost primary source material. Nor can 
there be any doubt that Wells has been enough of a student of international 
affairs to be classified as an expert. At any rate this story of a world dictator- 
ship furnishes clues which enable us to understand how it is that peoples will- 
ingly barter inalienable rights for specious security promised them by unstable 
men who paradoxically give their followers an unquestioned confidence in the 
leader’s infallibility. 

I am not competent to determine a book’s greatness but I am sure that no 
one today writes with more angry power and convincing passion than Stein- 
beck does in The Grapes of Wrath. Once this terrible story gets in the mind, 
it will stay there. Undoubtedly it is required reading. Now there are several 
adverse comments that ought immediately to be made. The book is dirtier 
and rawer than it need be, even though one understands the need for natural- 
ism in depicting the life of very simple people. It has profound economic 
and sociological insight but it lacks a correlative political sense. The melo- 
dramatic ending is a fantastic climax. 
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But when this has been said (and perhaps better forgotten) there remains 
a moving and tender and bitter story of a family driven from the dust bowl, 
joining the migrants who travel west on Route 66 in dilapidated “jalopies,” 
to fall into the ruthless hands of the fear-generated terrorism of the vigilantes 
and sheriffs of California’s fruit belt. The Joads are of Oklahoma stock, living 
off their inherited forty acres, whose overworked cotton land has contributed, 
with that of their neighbors, to create the dust bowl. They do not comprehend 
the forces that have produced their poverty. They do not speculate about the 
problem; they have no solution for it. All they know is that men from the 
Bank or the Company, sitting in their closed cars and not able themselves 
quite to understand what has happened, have told them that they are “trac- 
tored out.” The family has heard of high wages in California’s promised 
land of peaches and oranges. In fact the fruit growers have deliberately 
circulated such handbills among their kind in order to beat down the labor 
market there. So they sell what they own at cut-throat prices to buy a car, 
the vendors of which are slickers who exploit their desperation by wicked trad- 
ing. It is a terrible moment when the horses are sold for almost nothing. The 
story of their via dolorosa across the country is a magnificent narrative of a cruel 
trek. Grandpa dies; Noah decides to leave them at a river where he can 
keep himself alive by fishing; Rosasharn’s husband skips away to desert her ; 
Grandma dying, is carried under tarpaulin in the open truck across the hot 
desert until she goes. These poor, driven souls—trying to maintain their pride, 
unknowingly become strike breakers for wages that will not even feed them; 
the children growing wise as they are nurtured on cruelty and hard work; the 
stupidity and rapacity of the patriots and land owners of California who harry 
them as “reds’—the ensemble is enough to make anyone tremble for the na- 
tion. 

Three of the family are people of integrity. Ma is a magnificent matriarch 
trying to keep her family together against awful odds, yet maintaining both 
her cleanliness and her pride. Tom, out of prison after serving a sentence 
for murder, is able dimly to comprehend the economic pressure which is 
crushing his family, which he loves and to whom he remains loyal. Casy is a 
revivalist preacher who has lost his religion but has discovered, as he watches 
the fate of his people, the meaning of “community.” Casy becomes a labor 
leader because it is the only answer that he sees and is finally killed as a “red.” 
The Joads never understand their situation. They are decent souls who want 
no more from this life than a few acres to support their elemental needs. 
The greatness of the story seems to lie in Steinbeck’s ability to tell what hap- 
pens to people, and the tale of their endurance is beyond belief. Yet the ter- 
rible thing is that it goes on now—every day; and the people are our own 
kinsmen. 


All through this superb and terrible story Steinbeck interpolates short chap- 
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ters, any one of which is a poetic sociological documentation of the back- 
ground against which these people are portrayed. There is a chapter about a 
turtle trying to cross a concrete highway, which is symbolic of the plodding 
people themselves. A woman driving down the road sentimentally steers out 
for the turtle with the “fierce humorous eyes under brows like fingernails” 
but a truck, symbolic of an industrial society, deliberately steers to hit him. 
There is a chapter lamenting like a Greek chorus, the insatiable cruelty of an 
impersonal finance capitalism. “Some of the owner men were kind because 
they hated what they had to do and some of them were angry because they 
hated to be cruel, and some of them were cold because they had long ago 
found that one could not be an owner unless one were cold. And all of them 
were caught in something larger than themselves. Some of them hated the 
mathematics that drove them, and some were afraid, and some worshiped 
the mathematics because it provided a refuge from thought and feeling.” An- 
other of these chapters is the poetry of Marxism, except that because it is 
poetry, it transcends Marxism. 


One man, one family driven from the land; this rusty car creaking along the highway to 
the west. I lost my land, a single tractor took my land. I am alone and I am bewildered. 
And in the night one family camps in the ditch and another family pulls in and the tents 
come out. The two men squat on their hams and the women and children listen. Here 
is the node, you who hate change and fear revolution. Keep these two squatting men 
apart; make them hate, fear, suspect each other. Here is the anlage of the thing you 
fear. This is the zygote. For here “I lost my land” is changed; a cell is split and from its 
splitting grows the thing you hate—“We lost our land.” The danger is here for two men 
are not as lonely and perplexed as one. . . . The two men squatting in a ditch, the little 
fire, the sidemeat stewing in a single pot, the silent, stone-eyed women; behind, the chil- 

dren listening with their souls to words their minds do not understand. The night draws 

down. The baby has a cold. Here, take this blanket. It’s wool. It was my mother’s 
blanket—take it for the baby. This is the thing to bomb. This is the beginning—from 
9 i to OS rete 

If you who own the things people must have could understand this, you might pre- 
serve yourself, If you could separate causes from results, if you could know that Paine, 
Marx, Jefferson, Lenin, were results, not causes, you might survive. But that you cannot 

_know. For the quality of owning freezes you forever into “I,” and cuts you off forever 
from the “we.” 


Another front of the economic struggle is described in The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. Here is the story of a strike in a small Connecticut town. Paul is 
much more dispassionate than Steinbeck. Not that there is no emotion in 
the narrative nor any lack of honest conviction. But if the story has any 
dominant mood it is one of sadness—the strike is a fatal disease which kills 
the town and the infection comes from the pride and stupidity of the owner 
of the mill. The seat of the story is the Starret-Loring Co. mills, owned by 
Mark Loring, the descendant of an old New England family. The issue is 
posed in very clear terms. The workers are relatively well paid; the Loring 
family maintains the town hospital; Loring enjoys a game of ball with his 
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employees; his mother has always been a generous Lady Bountiful to the 
poor; and the family has long been identified with the church. Every factor 
in a labor struggle is cancelled out except that of the right of the men to or- 
ganize. With this situation, Paul develops a remarkable case study of a strike 
—the entrance of the organizers, the secret meetings of the workers in the back 
room of a saloon, the threats of the owner to move the plant to another city 
in order to force the local merchants on his side, the creation of citizens’ com- 
mittees, the “red” hysterias and the Fascist tactics of the local Legionaires, 
the introduction of armed strike breakers—all the ingredients are there and 
all fit into the regular pattern. Mark Loring is stupid and obtuse in handling 
the situation. (It must be confessed that at times he seems too stupid for cred- 
ence.) Nevertheless the strike is not atypical. Loring eventually drives the 
community to the side of the workers as the doctor, the liberal minister (the 
other minister and the priest are afraid), the lawyer and the merchant respond 
to a decent desire for justice and fair play. 

The book is a restrained account of what has happened over and over again 
in American towns. It shows why so-called subversive elements in the popu- 
lation are driven to take their intransigent stands. It reveals the stupid emo- 
tionalism of the patriotic groups as they almost invariably line up for the 
status quo under the guise of law and order. And it depicts the sad de- 
nouement when ownership, if it cannot control a town, feels it has the right 
to leave it to die. 

As for the international situation, there is Mr. Wells’ book The Holy Terror. 
To state the book’s theme in outline is to give the impression that it is so 
fantastic as to be incredible. Here is Rud Whitlow, dubbed by his nurse when 
he was a baby a “holy terror’; described a little later as a “little cad in grain, 
to whom unfeeling ruthlessness and greediness and implacable willfulness were 
as natural as night-prowling to a hyena or an evil odor to flowering privet,” 
who in a very short time emerges from a second world war as the dictator of 
the earth. 

The axis of Rud’s character makes two major shifts during the narrative. 
As a boy and young man he is properly known as “The Stink.” When he 
begins to rise to power he has the sagacity to surround himself with people 
of considerable ability. At this stage in his career he is not as cruel as the dic- 
tators of our own world. But when he achieves power, the axis of his char- 
acter shifts again. Wells is very discriminating in spotting the exact moment. 
It came when he preferred to study the idealized photographs his publicity de- 
partment has submitted to him rather than to look in the mirror. 

While the book gets vague and utopian as Mr. Wells develops his super- 
state, he has not lost his great skill in turning out incisive characterizations. 
He is a superb psychologist. His delineation of Rud’s religion (or lack of it) 
is an acute illustration of man’s inability to handle power. Again he is terrify- 
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ing as he makes credible the ways by which Rud’s slogan of “Common Sense” 
framed in Rud’s natural and often unexpected eloquence could capture the 
support of people all over the world. A dictatorship like this could all come 
so easily. And then all through the book, there are those Wellsian paragraphs 
which are such good history. Here is the way he describes our own day. 

Men of quite outstanding intelligence were still planning and scheming for the “‘he- 
gemony” of Britain or France or Germany or Japan; they were still moving their armies 
and navies and air forces and making their combinations and alliances upon the dissolving 
chess-board of terrestrial reality. Nothing happened as they had planned it; nothing 
worked out as they desired; but still with a stupefying inertia they persisted. They 
launched armies, they starved and massacred populations, They were like a veterinary 
surgeon who suddenly finds he is operating upon a human being, and with a sort of 
blind helplessness cuts and slashes more and more desperately, according to the best 
equestrian rules, 

If one is constantly amazed at Wells’ literary fertility, one is also amazed at 
his ability to write convincingly about the future. And while he can never 
Tesist utopianism, his books now have an apocalyptic quality that give cre- 
dence to his visions. It may not happen exactly his way, but it is hard to resist 
his persuasion. 

I am a little reluctant to include Irving Fineman’s Doctor Addams in this 
report. Many people will be bored by the book; many more will be shocked 
if they read it; all would be persuaded that no group of people, even though 
they were biophysicists and chemists would talk as these characters do. Here 
is a book that is in one sense utterly other-worldly ; in another so this-worldly 
that the plain man would know it was too much with us. 

Alexander Addams is a biophysicist working for a great foundation. The 
book is full of descriptions of his experiments, far too intricate for any laymen, 
and perhaps for many a general medical practitioner, to comprehend. Never- 
theless the reader is fascinated by his selfless devotion to the scientific ideal. 
In his work he establishes fine relations with his colleagues. He appreciates 
the quality in Hans Kohn, the emigré, and understands him when he tells 
what it means to be a Jew. He can understand Francis MacBride in his devo- 
tion to surgery though he scorns his colleague’s devotion to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. He knows that Sidney MacBride sees what the end of true 
science is, while he scorns his money getting. He adores his father, a country 
doctor, but he will not see what his father understands—that the scientist has 
no right to claim immunity in the social struggle. He scorns the medical prac- 
titioner who is interested only in a fee but he will do nothing to help the young 
men who are fighting for cooperative medicine. If there are any like Dr. 
Addams, this scientific fraternity is the modern equivalent of other-worldly 
monasticism. 

On the other hand, the story of his relationship with his wife, whom he 
loses, and with his mistress, whom he loses too, is as good a statement of pagan 
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promiscuity in sexual morals as may be found. It would be a fairly difficult : 
thing for the average reasonably self-disciplined citizen to believe that a per- : 
son of Irene’s catholic sexuality would remain a person of integrity. 

Why the book should have seemed so good to me, I do not know. I was 
bothered by the fact that the only believers in monogamy were a Roman | 
Catholic who had his ideas about marriage and a Jew who had his about — 
ethics. Here is a scientific society, existing in a stratosphere of objectivity and 
devotion to truth with a big “T,” that finally gets pulled down to earth. And 
when that happens, since it cannot maintain itself in so rarefied an atmosphere, 
its parts must come to terms with the disciplines, the struggles and the moral- 
ity which control even the least of us. Still, the book is well written ; the char- 
acters are real; and the issues are perhaps not as remote as good people 
normally suppose. 

But the reader is entitled to some “summer reading.” As for good stories— 
which always may stand in their own right—Margaret Kennedy has an ex- 
cellent tale called The Midas Touch. She describes two charlatans with great 
skill—one who makes a great deal of money in business and the other, a 
blowsy creature, who supports a son at Oxford by telling fortunes. How their 
lives come together and what happens is told with deft satire. Then Cecil 
Roberts continues the adventures of some of the characters who appeared in 
Victoria Four-Thirty in a new book They Wanted to Live. His people get 
involved with Nazis and decadent Hungarian nobility; and his hero, who 
starts out as a porter in the Victoria Station, wins a sweeps ticket and ends as 
a porter, is a fine young fellow who deserves a better fate and in all probability 
will get it. Nevil Shute has written an excellent story called Ordeal. It is a 
description of what would happen should war come in England. Here is a 
young lawyer named Corbett living in Southampton with his family. With no 
warning the bombs begin to fall on the city. Mr Shute dispassionately (the 
enemy is never named) tells what happens in a modern city when it is bombed. 
No telephone; no gas to cook with; the sewerage system collapsing so that 
cholera comes; no milk for the baby; the progressive demoralization of the 
town; the heroism of simple people. The trouble is that while young Mr. 
Corbett solves his problem (after an exciting and melodramatic adventure 
at sea) by shipping his family to Canada and joining the navy, the reader 
is left with the terrifying realization that almost everyone else must remain to 
get blown to bits or to die from a plague. Ordeal is an excellent story. And 
if one more week of vacation is still left there is Elizabeth Page’s historical 
novel of the American Revolution The Tree of Liberty. It ranks high in its 
class and authentically makes vivid the struggle between the followers of Jef- 
ferson and those of Hamilton. Not only does Miss Page draw characters well 
but she knows the economic background of the period. And she tells an ex- 
citing story which maintains its interest through almost a thousand pages. 


Joun C. ScHROEDER. 


